THE TIME 


EXTENDED 


UNTIL EASTER DAY 


new subscribers to THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS may receive the magazine for one year 


[ N RESPONSE to many urgent requests, it has been decided to extend the time wherein 


and a copy of ‘‘The Conquest of the Continent” (paper) for $1.00. This offer will also 
be open to old subscribers who pay for the magazine for two years in advance ($2.00). If 
cloth binding is desired send 20 cents additional. 

N. B.—This offer is not available for any subscription made at club rates, in con- 
nection with guild or Sunday-school, or with the sale of the Children’s Number, but only 
for payments in full in advance, at the regular subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


SOME RECENT OPINIONS CONCERNING 


The Conquest of the Continent 


“It is a wonderful story—and well told' 
I am going to recommend it to my friend 
who believe in missions—and most especial- 
ly to my friends who profess their indiffer- 
ence to missions.’’—Bishop Scarborough, of 
New Jersey. 

“Tt is a delightful book and will do more 
to show what the Church has done and is 
doing than any other book we _ have.’’— 
Bishop Osborne, of Illinois. 

“It is exceedingly well done from a lit- 
erary point of view, and is luminous in its 
instructiveness—one of the best books of 
its kind I have ever seen.’’—Bishop Olm- 
sted, of Colorado. 

“A most valuable addition to our Church 
and. missionary literature.’-—Bishop  Dar- 
lington, of Harrisburg. 


COURSES OF MISSION STUDY ON THE WORK OF 
THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


“T have read it with deep interest and 
am glad to express my admiration and ap- 
preciation. The matter is wonderfully well 
handled, compressed and _ displayed; the 
manner is delightful.”—Bishop Whitehead, 
of Pittsburgh. 

“Tt is the first book I have ever seen on 
any directly missionary subject, published 
in this country, where the author has three 
important qualities—strict veracity, the gift 
of imagination and the gift of taking 
pains.”—A Churchwoman of Vermont. 


“A. splendid volume of missionary zeal. 
Suess It is the story of the occupation of a 
continent by the pioneers of the Crocs, and 
as such is of unique interest to all Church- 
men. The perspective, also, is admirable.” 
—The Living Church. 


Senior Text Book 


THE CONQUEST OF THE CONTINENT. 
cloth, 50 cts., postage, 8 cts. 


Illustrated. Paper, 35 ets., postage, 7 cts. ; 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS. Paper, 10 cts., postage, 3 cts. 


Junior Text Book 


CONQUERORS OF THE CONTINENT. Illustrated. Paper, 25 cts.; postage, 6 cts. 
HINTS FOR JUNIOR LEADERS. Paper, 10 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 


Supplementary Books 


AN OFFICER OF THE LINE. Illustrated. 


Paper, 25 cts.; postage, 5 cts. 


AN APOSTLE OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. Paper, 35 cts:; postage, 8 cts. 
THE CONVERSION OF MORMONISM. Illustrated. Paper, 25 cts.: postage, 6 ets. 


FOLLOWERS OF THE TRAIL. (For Young People.) 


postage, 7 ects. 


Illustrated. Paper, 35 cts.; 


NELLY AND GYPSY, THE MISSIONARY PONIES. (For Children.) Illustrated. Paper 


10 cts.; postage, 4 cts. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS DURING LENT 


“The First Americans ” 


An absolutely new course prepared for use in 1912, dealing with Indi 
4 % . ¥ = ie iS 
ready. Abundantly illustrated. Suggestions for blackboard work. hiveryining ceeoien 
tor teaching an entire class is contained in each book. Single copies, 15 cts., 12 for $1.50. 


50 for $5.00. All carriage prepaid. 


A series of lessons on “Twelve Places Which Every Youn h isit’” 
appears also month by month in THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. a ae ee 


ALL ORDERS FOR THE ABOVE LITERATURE SHOULD BE SENT TO 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Al Missionary Garol. 


Dedicated to the Sunday School Auxiliary, 


Words by Rey. ©. C. Roiurr, Rey. J. D. HERRON. 
é = i SaaS eN “= 
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1. Do you hear the chil-dren cry-ing In the night, In the night? 
2. Do you hear the chil-dren sing-ing In the light, In the light? 
3. How the Al-le - lu -ias swell-ing On the air, On the air, ~ 


ber 

- Of deep hea-then dark-ness, sigh-ing For the light, For the light. — 
Far and near their off’rings bringing, Shining bright, Shining bright. 
Speak the glad news they are tell-ing Ky-’ry-where, Ey-’ry-where. 


i 
i 
| 
All 


jt- ve + $ \ 
‘That the Christ-child brings to bless them With His love and life and light. 
That the lit - tle ones in darkness, Far a-way may see the light. 
Forthe loving Christ-child, list’ning, Hears the lit-tle children’s pray’r. 


cee fae ai 


Reprinted from ‘The Parish Choir.” a 
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From Stereograph, Copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


THE LITTLE MOTHERS OF JAPAN 


See page 140 of this issue 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
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HUGH L. BURLESON, Associate Editor 


No. 2 


THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


N the ten years during which they 


have been issued, the Children’s 
Numbers have been increasingly ef- 
. fective educational 

The Eleventh ra Sila tay | Ais 
Children’s Church, reaching 
Number last year 150,000 
homes. The present 


Number begins a new decade and is some- 
what different from those which have pre- 
ceded it. The articles have been selected, 
and the magazine made up, with the chil- 
dren in mind, rather than their elders. 
It is, we hope, an issue which the chil- 
dren will enjoy even more fully than has 
been the case in former years. 

And we are confident that whatever 
reaches the children will reach and in- 
terest grown people as well. Therefore 
we put forth this Children’s Number 
believing that though it has been con- 
structed with a view to making an ap- 
peal to the child, it will not be less effec- 
tive and interesting to older readers. 


HE leaves of Tue Spirit or Mis- 
sions this month open in welcome 

to many a reader who, during the rest 
of the year, is a 
stranger to our hos- 


To the Stranger 


Within Our pitality. This hap- 
Gates pens by grace of 

the fact that thou- 

sands of little salesmen in Sun- 


day-schools all over the country will 


be bringing this issue to the at- 
tention of men and women who 
have little interest in missionary 
magazines. 


You who read these words, perhaps 
bought this issue because some child, 
whose bright smile and eager request you 
could not resist, gave you the oppor- 
tunity of so doing. That child was not 
only seeking to collect missionary money 
from you, but was also, please remem- 
ber, directing a missionary act toward 
you. This magazine represents, not 
simply an amount of money expended, 
but if you are willing to have it so, an 
amount invested. It may be made to 
yield you good returns, if you will read 
with understanding. The story of what 
others are doing to make God’s world 
better, in the name of His Christ, and 
the realization of what you may dao, 
ought to bring a real blessing. 

Having learned this much will you 
not want to learn more, and become, not 
a stranger nor a guest at our board, but 
one who is of the household? The child 
who sold you this can show you how, by 
the investment of one dollar, you may re- 
ceive the magazine for an entire year, 
and this investment will also materially 
increase the gift which that child can 
make to the mission work of the 
Church. 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


AT LAST! 


OR four or five years it has been 
the ambition of the Sunday- 
schools to bring their Lenten 
Offering up to $150,000. In 

1909 it was almost accomplished; in 1910 
we did not do so well. But last Easter 
we gathered our strength and swept, not 
only up to the mark which we had set, 
but far beyond it. The total of the gifts 
of the children on September Ist was 
$155,882.27; almost $12,000 better than 
last year, and nearly $6,000 more than 
the sum we had hoped for! 

Each year we have presented an 
analysis of the offering, showing the 
per capita average given by the Sunday- 
schools of the different dioceses and dis- 
tricts, and the rank which they took in 
their giving. In each case the sum 
total ofthe offering is divided by the 
number belonging to the Sunday-schools 
as shown by the Living Church Annual 
and Whittaker’s Almanac. Those who 
are interested to see whether they have 
gained or lost in general standing can 
compare the following list with the one 
given in the Children’s Number (Feb- 
ruary) for 1911, page 107. In both lists 
the number in brackets which precedes 
the name of the diocese or district shows 
its rank as compared with the others. 

North Dakota, which has led the 
march for so long, has again beaten its 
own record. In 1909 it gave an average 
of $1.03 per scholar; in 1910, $1.29, and 
this year it jumps to $1.56 per 
scholar! Next to it stands Pennsylvania, 
which also made a notable advance, go- 
ing from 68 cents to $1.02. No. 3 is 
Sacramento, which last year stood No. 
69 on the list; it has given 89 cents 
per scholar. Missouri, which last year 
was ninth on the list, is now fourth, 
with 77 cents. Eastern Oklahoma is 
fifth with 62 cents. 

Last year only seven dioceses or dis- 
tricts gave more than 50 cents per 
scholar; this year there were sixteen, so 
that we introduce a new class into which 
eleven are promoted as having given 
from 60 to 50 cents. The names of all 


the contributing districts and dioceses 
follow: 


Above Siaty Cents: 


(1) North Dakota, (2) Pennsylvania, 
(3) Sacramento, (4) Missouri, (5) East- 
ern Oregon. 


Sixty to Fifty Cents: 


(6) Honolulu, (7) Pittsburgh, (8) At- 
lanta, (9) Dallas, (10) South Dakota, 
(11) Nevada, (12) Texas, (13) Los 
Angeles, (14) Erie, (15) East Carolina, 
(16) North Texas. 


From Fifty to Forty-five Cents: 


(17) Minnesota, (18) Bethlehem, (19) 
Western Massachusetts, (20) Easton, 
(21) Vermont, (22) New York. 


From Forty-five to Forty Cents: 


(23) Kansas City, (24) Kansas, (25) 
Lexington, (26) West Texas, (27) 
Salina, (28) New Mexico, (29) Southern 
Ohio, (80) Kentucky, (81) Georgia. 


From Forty to Thirty-five Cents: 


(82) South Carolina, (83) Spokane, 
(84) Connecticut, (85) Alaska, (86) 
West Virginia, (87) Arizona, (88) East- 
ern Oklahoma, (39) Central New York, 
(40) Arkansas, (41) New Hampshire, 
(42) Indianapolis, 


From Thirty-five to Thirty Cents: 


(43) Albany, (44) Maryland, (45) 
Kearney, (46) Delaware, (47) Oregon, 
(48) Utah, (49) Mississippi, (50) New 
Jersey, (51) Milwaukee, (52) Alabama, 
(53) Idaho, (54) Harrisburg, (55) Du- 
luth, (56) Massachusetts, (57) Western 
Michigan, (58) Olympia, (59) Western 
New York, (60) Florida. 
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From Thirty to Twenty-five Cents: 


(61) Rhode Island, (62) Wyoming, 
(63) Maine, (64) Michigan, (65) Wash- 
ington, (66) Nebraska, (67) Oklahoma, 
(68) Springfield, (69) North Carolina, 
(70) Chicago, (71) Tennessee. 


From Twenty-five to Twenty Cents: 


(72) Newark, (73) San Joaquin, (74) 
Southern Florida, (75) Ohio, (76) 
Colorado, (77) Michigan City, (78) 
Asheville, (79) Southern Virginia, (80) 
Towa. 


Below Twenty Cents: 


(81) Virginia, (82) Louisiana, (83) 
Fond du Lae, (84) Oalifornia, (85) 
Western Colorado, (86) Long Island, 
(87) Quincey, (88) Porto Rico. 


We surely face the coming Lent with 
the conviction of our ability to do even 
greater things. It is, perhaps, unwise to 
prophesy, but we should not be surprised 
if this year the offering were $175,000. 
Remember that now everything the chil- 
dren do is going to help the older people 
as well, for it will count upon the ap- 
portionment of the parish; this it has not 
done in the past. You are not simply 
concerned in making a fine offering 
yourselves, but you are lending a hand to 
the rector and the entire congregation; 
they in their turn will be more than glad 
to help you. THe Spirit or Missions 
wishes you every success and will give 
you every encouragement. Write to us 
if we can help you in any way. 


NE has so frequently to lament the 
@ attitude taken by the daily press up- 
on religious, and sometimes even upon 

moral issues, that it 

“The Kind that is a satisfaction to 

evens up.” quote with commen- 

dation an article ap- 

pearing in the editorial column of the 
New York Evening Mail. 

Nor does it comfort one concerning 
the newspaper man alone, The story 


which he tells shows also an attitude on 
the part of the average man in the Pull- 
man car which is, perhaps, more com- 
mon than some suppose. Respect for re- 
ligion and its exponents is neither dead 
nor dying among the men of America. 
They desire to think well of the Church 
and the ministry. They are always 
ready to give prompt approval and ap- 
plause to self-sacrificing work done in 
the Master’s name. 

The personalities in the story which 
follows will doubtless be clear to our 
readers. It is probably superfluous to 
say that the bishop who is described is 
our own Bishop Rowe. 


A PutumMan Car Story 


A dozen men in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman car were discussing 
the shocking downfall of a Boston min- 
ister, The tide ran all one way. Most 
of them were young—evidently business 
men, not idlers. For a time the injury 
done by one recreant minister seemed a 
crusher. His crime was made to dis- 
credit all preachers of righteousness. To 
listen was to feel the foundations of 
good citizenship crack and crumble. 

Suddenly a quiet man in the corner 
removed his cigar, laid down the morn- 
ing paper which he had been reading, 
and put his finger on a modestly printed 
news item. “Hear this,” he said. “It is 
in the same daily news. A hardy bishop 
of Alaska reports that he has covered 
thousands of miles on snowshoes, with 
only an Indian guide. Mercury 70 de- 
grees below zero often—generally 50 de- 
grees below. This clergyman is physi- 
cian to the sick Indians; he is dentist, 
he is adviser; he marries them, and 
buries their dead. He begins and ends 
all with the teachings of the Christian 
religion. Often he walks hundreds of 
miles on one trip. Often on his sledges 
he takes provision to the starving soli- 
tary miner’s hut.” 

“That’s the kind that evens up!” 
broke in one young man, Every man 
echoed the statement. In a moment the 
whole sentiment, that was slumping in 


. creases. 
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social ruin, was changed. Men smiled 
as if in real relief. 

Perhaps the worthy bishop, now in 
New York, will be comforted to know 
that his heroic story, on the same page 
of the day’s history with noisome treason 
to all virtue, is like the “salt of the 
earth.” It cures putrescence. He had 
no idea, no forecast, that the noble and 
sweet music of his Christian life was to 
be sounded in this great city on this pre- 
cise day. But something always happens 
to prove that the virtue of mankind in- 
There are countless martyrs 
now, as of old. 

There is no man living who has no 
day star—none who has not, somewhere, 
sometime, seen the face of a human 
being that was so illuminated by good- 
ness that it is an infallible proof of all 
things that are good and true. 


N Sunday, January 7th, 1912, at At- 
lantic City, N. J., there entered 
into his rest the man who was the first 


Christian mission- 
John Liggins, ary in re-opened 
Pioneer Japan. The Rev. 


John Liggins was by 
birth an Englishman, but came to 
America at twelve years of age. Hewas 
confirmed by Bishop Alonzo Potter, and 
after completing an academic education, 
entered the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. Upon graduating he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Meade and served for 
a time at the Church of the Ascension, 
New York City. 

When the first Bishop Boone returned 
from China seeking recruits Mr. Liggins 
offered himself and did most useful ser- 
vice in teaching and preaching. He was 
never a strong man; after three years in 
China his health was seriously im- 
paired, and he was ordered to Japan to 
recruit. On May 2d, 1859, he arrived in 
Nagasaki, and a few days afterward was 
notified that he had been transferred 
permanently to the mission field of 
Japan, which nation had just been 
opened to the world as a result of Com- 
modore Perry’s visit. Channing Moore 


Williams, afterward Bishop of Japan, 
soon joined Mr. Liggins, and these two 
labored together in laying the founda- 
tions of our mission work. 

Mr. Liggins’ literary ability made him 
especially useful. Among other things © 
he published, “One Thousand Familiar 
Phrases in the English and Japanese,” 
which was a great help to missionaries 
and others in making their first acquaint- 
ance with the language. 

But again his labors told heavily 
upon his strength, and after about a year 
he was compelled to retire permanently 
from mission work. The remainder of 
his life was spent in the United States. 
His health was never sufficiently restored 
for him to take parochial work, but dur- 
ing the fifty years since he left the for- 
eign field he has, with his pen, been help- 
ing forward the cause of missions, and 
religious and charitable objects of a kin- 
dred character. For many years he con- 
tributed regularly to THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions. 


The death of Mr. 
Liggins naturally 
turns the mind back 
to the beginnings of 
our work in Japan, and we realize the 
strides which have been made. In 1859 
he went to the island empire seeking 
health, not dreaming that the teaching 
of Christianity, prohibited for 250 years, 
would so soon become possible. At that 
time, so far as is known, there was not 
a Christian in Japan. Now there are 
about 13,000 communicants of the Nip- 
pon Sei Ko Kwai (our own and the Eng- 
lish Church missions), and probably 
150,000 Christians of all names. This 
has been the growth in one man’s life- 
time. Yet there are those who still say— 
and seem to believe—that foreign mis- 
sions are a failure. John Liggins, 
pioneer in two heathen nations, knew 
better, and when strength failed him for 
the active work of the mission field he 
devoted himself to proclaiming by his 
pen the things which he had seen and 
heard. 


In One Man’s 
Lifetime 


The Progress of the Kingdom 


ITH the growth of missionary in- 
terest has come an awakened 
realization of the importance and ne- 
cessity for mission- 
ary intercession. The 
Church is learning 
not only to work and 
give, but to pray for the great cause. 
To the faithful Christian, prayer is a 
practical thing, however visionary it 
may seem to the man of the world. It 
is one of the powers placed in our hands 
for active use toward noble ends. This 
power is not only definite in its results, 
but in its processes and methods. 
Therefore we have prayer leagues and 
cycles, and among devout souls there is 
a deepening appreciation of these means 
by which prayer may be made more 
regular and effective. 

The Church Prayer League for mis- 
sions has just opened its third year. The 
work done by it has been admirable, and 
the growth in membership far beyond 
anything that at its inception was 
thought possible. In order further to 
concentrate and systematize the efforts 
of the League those who have it in 
charge announce that with the quarterly 
leaflet for April of the present year, 
there will begin a fixed cycle of interces- 
sion, under which the fields are so ar- 
ranged that in about eighteen months 
the whole of our mission work will have 
been covered. Following is the order in 
which the different fields will be remem- 
bered : 


Intercession 
- for Missions 


1912. 

April—Shanghai, Alaska, Mexico, Ashe- 
ville, Eastern Oklahoma, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

July—Cape Palmas, Arizona, 
Rico, Eastern Oregon, 
Zone, Oklahoma. 

October—Hankow, South Dakota, Cuba, 
Western Colorado, Idaho, Hono- 
lulu. 


Porto 
Canal 


1913. 
January—Tckyo, Southern Florida, 
Haiti, Utah, Kearney, Spokane. 
April—Wuhu, North Dakota, Brazil, 
North Texas, Salina, Wyoming. 
July—Kyoto, New Mexico, Nevada, San 
Joaquin. 
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Those who desire to have intercessions 
or thanksgivings for any of these fields 
incorporated in the quarterly leaflet will 
kindly send their request at least one 
month in advance of the date of issue, 
to The Church Prayer League, Holy 
Cross, West Park, Ulster County, N. Y. 

From the same address samples of the 
quarterly leaflet may be obtained by 
those who have not yet identified them- 
selves with this most important part of 
the Church’s service to her Master. 

In connection with missionary inter- 
cession attention is called to the chil- 
dren’s litany which appears in the 
Sanctuary of Missions on the following 
page. The petitions are largely sug- 
gested by the articles appearing in this 
Children’s Number. It is hoped that 
clergy and Sunday-school teachers may 
find a way to utilize it—thus adding 
prayer to knowledge. 


I 
A COMMUNICATION 


To the Editor of Tue Spirir or 
Missions: 


MISSION Study Class of Junior 

Auxiliary leaders recently held in 
Orange, N. J., representing eight differ- 
ent parishes, wishes to express its en- 
thusiasm after having completed a course 
on the Rev. H. L. Burleson’s book, “The 
Conquest of the Continent.” The book 
opens up a fund of information, of 
which even well-instructed Church peo- 
ple are ignorant. With all of our mod- 
ern facilities, how easily our present-day 
problems would be overcome if each in- 
dividual realized his responsibility as a 
baptized member of the great Missionary 
Society! This is what Mr. Burleson has 
so ably portrayed in his book. 

As a result of the course fourteen 
mission study classes using this book 
will be conducted during Lent, and three 
new branches of the Junior Auxiliary 
will be organized. Those not already 
subscribing to THe Sprrir or Missions 
will become subscribers, and copies of the 
book will be given to individuals and 
parish and local public libraries by mem- 
bers of the class. 


He 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


IDER and wider yet 
The gates of the nations 
swing; 
Clearer and clearer still 
The wonderful prophecies ring; 
Go forth, ye host of the Living God, 
And_conquer the earth for your 


ing! 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


A CHILDREN’S LITANY 
EAR Heavenly Father of all 
the children of the earth; 

Have mercy upon us. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst 
become a child to ‘redeem all 
nations; 

Have mercy upon us. 

Blessed Spirit, who dost teach us 

to live with childlike hearts; 
Have mercy upon us. 

O Blessed Trinity—Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit; 

Have mercy upon us. 


That we may use the good gift of 
life to thy glory and our own sal- 
vation; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That in all the families of the 
world parents and children may 
learn to have a fear and love of thy 
Holy Name; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That the millions of children in 

China may hear the good news that 


they are members of thy family 


through Christ; 
We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That the forsaken and forgotten 
little ones in our own land may be 
remembered and sought out by the 
messengers of thy truth; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That into the darkness of the 
Alaskan night, and the darker souls 
of its ignorant natives, the light of 
thy Day Star may shine; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That thou wilt strengthen the 
hands and cheer the hearts of men 
and women who minister to the lit- 
tle children of Japan in Christ’s 
name; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That a blessing may rest upon 
the homes of all missionaries, and 
that protection may be granted 
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to missionary fathers and mothers; 


We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That we may earnestly desire to 
bring some child who does not un- 
derstand into the light of the Star 
of Bethlehem; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That all the teachers and pupils 
of our Sunday-schools may have 
grace to serve thee better and more 
perfectly to know thee; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That homes and hospitals which 
minister to the needs of children 
may be blessed, and their number 
multiplied; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That the Sunday-school Auxiliary 
may have good success in gathering 
gifts for thee during the coming 
Lent; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 

That we may ask ourselves 
whether we ought not to make the 
best gift, by offering to go forth as 
missionaries; 

We pray thee, dear Lord. 


For Christian nurture, Christian 

homes, and Christian parents; 
We thank thee, dear Lord. 

For the chance to bless our own 

lives by making others happier; 
We thank thee, dear Lord. 

For the Babe of Bethlehem in the 
manger, and the Christ-Child in the 
carpenter shop 

We oe ha dear Lord. 

For the power given us through 
thy Church to know’ Him and to 
follow His steps; 

We thank thee, dear Lord. 


Let us pray: 

EAR Heavenly Father, accept 
our prayers, and grant all 

that we have asked according to 
thy will. May we help to answer 
them ourselves by studying more 
faithfully, praying more earnestly 
and giving more generously, that 
thy Kingdom may come and thy 
will be done in all the earth; so that 
every child may be thy child, and 
every heart thy home. We ask it 
in His Name and for His sake who 


‘has taught us when we pray to say: 


Our Father, etc. 


CHINESE SAGES AND THE CHILDREN 


By the Right Reverend Logan H. Roots, D.D., 
Bishop of Hankow 


remark that outside the Jewish and Christian religion there was no serious 
recognition of the inherent dignity of children, and that no sage had ever 
made a statement comparable to that of our Lord: “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Such a remark as this on my part would have elicited scarcely any 
interest a few years ago. The warm discussion it aroused this time was an indi- 
cation of the new life that is now stirring among the Chinese. The keenest of 
these gentlemen were in sympathy with Christianity—one of them was preparing 
for baptism—but they were all inclined to look upon Confucianism as a real 
preparation for Christianity, and one after another brought forth sayings of the 
Confucian sages which they thought could reasonably be compared to that of 
Christ. 

They quoted the praise of King Wen in the “Great Learning,” where it is 
said: “As a father he rested in kindness”; the saying of Confucius himself, in the 
Analects, as to his own wish: “In regard to the young, to treat them tenderly” ; 
the advice to a ruler, in the “Great Learning”: “Act as if you were watching over 
an infant”; and the fine saying of Mencius: “The great man is he who does not 
lose his child’s heart.” } 

These are really fine sentiments concerning childhood and the consideration 
due to children. They prove, if proof were needed, that the Chinese sages recog- 
nized as universal and legitimate the spontaneous love of parents for their chil- 
dren, even making this an illustration of the sincere “love of the people” which 
must characterize a good ruler. 

The last saying, upon close examination, may perhaps express rather the 
philosophical tenet that “man’s nature is originally good,” on which Mencius 
laid such stress, than the admiration for the man who has “become as a little 
child” which Christians so easily read into it. But even so it bears witness to 
a deep and true regard for the innocence of little children. Moreover, the eager- 
ness of these gentlemen, in discussing the question with me, to find a place for 
their ancient worthies in the ample folds of Christian teaching, is far from un- 
wholesome, or blameworthy, especially when there is such readiness as they showed, 
to appeal rather to Christian teaching than to their sages as the standard, and to 
prove the greatness of the sages by their agreement with the Christ, rather than to 
discount Christianity by the implication that it contains nothing new. 

My purpose in these few lines, however, 1s not to give an exposition of these 
classical gems, but rather to contrast them briefly with certain popular Chinese 
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conceptions of childhood which are foolish or cruel, but which these lofty say- 
ings of the sages have been powerless to correct. 

Should a child fall ill, relatives or friends very likely remark: “His spirit 
has gone seeking another incarnation” (tseo-t’ai). Or someone suggests: “Some 
ghost has frightened the child to the point of losing its soul.” The doctrine of 
transmigration, which holds such multitudes of Asiatics in its thrall, lies quite 
evidently at the basis of the first of these remarks; while the superstitions of the 
densely ignorant masses, unenlightened by any broad, scientific knowledge or sat- 
isfactory religious teaching on the part of the learned classes, forms the dark 
background of the second. It is needless to say that both these sayings reveal the- 
ories which not only interfere with proper medical treatment of children’s dis- 
eases, but also enable armies of charlatans to exploit the sufferings of the little | 
ones to their own advantage. 

Should the child die, the parents will grieve as surely and sorely as parents 
anywhere; but the words of intended comfort which will be repeated over and 
again by well-meaning friends show how utterly the teaching of the sages has 
failed to throw true light on this dark problem. The parents will be told: “Never 
mind, the child was misguided to your home, and was not intended for you” ~ 
(wang tan pu chin). 

Or: “It was only a creditor collecting a debt you owed in a former existence” 
(ao tsat). : i | 1) a a ae 

Or: “Don’t grieve! It was but one of those demon spirits that always die 
young” (tan ming knet). 

Or the epithet with which the mother’s heart is thought to receive comfort 
may be: “After all it was one of those ‘migrating children’” (hwa sen tsa), a 
phrase often used of those who die young, and who are thought to be incarnations 
of spirits which quickly tire of one earthly existence and so soon seek a change. 

The “creditor” theory is very common, and gets its meaning from the fact 
that much money has to be spent in caring for the child while it lives, and this 
is all wasted if it dies; the sum spent being supposed to equal just the amount of 
the debt. 

A variation of the “creditor” theory is the “punishment” theory, according 
to which the child comes not only to cause useless expense to the parents, but to 
wring their hearts with grief after having entwined itself with their affections, 
and so inflicting punishment for sins committed in the past. 

I place these popular sayings beside the exalted sentiments of the Chinese 
classics, not to disparage the sages, but to show how utterly dark the popular mind 
is, in spite of these sayings which seem so full of light. Is not the difficulty that 
the sages after all could not go to the root of the matter? They knew nothing of 
God as Father. And may it not be that their sayings have never meant to their 
people what they now seem to us to mean? We probably read into them much 
which was not there in the original. Even so our Master comes not to destroy 
but to fulfil. 

What shall the fulfilment be for the children of a nation which embraces 
one-third of the population of the world? At this greatest moment of oppor- 


tunity the Christian Church must face the question, and must answer it as unto 
her Lord, 


“YANKEE” AND “DOODLE” AND THE BOY 


By Sarah Lowrie 


“HE men of Troop H ealled the 
two cubs “Yankee” and 
“Doodle,” right to their noses; 
but from the first they eyed 

the cubs’ young master respectfully 
and took no liberties with the haughty 
boy. He was known even at the men’s 
mess as “The Little Chief,” though from 
the first week he had called himself “Wil- 
son-Graham,” after the two officers who 
had _ be- 
come his 
special 
friends. 
Yankee and 
Doodle 
trotted and 
rolled about 
_the parade 
ground 
at their own 
sweet will, 
and on band 
QeELt err- 
noons. they 
blocked 
the steps of 
t he com- 
man dant’s 
house while 
they fought 


eat or to sleep unless his two compan- 
ions were allowed in the house with him. 
Now and again the three of them would 
go through a sort of acrobatic perform- 
ance which began as a wrestling and 
tumbling match and ended in a solemn- 
ly ludicrous dance, but on the day the 
Boy began to call himself “Wilson- 
Graham” this last reminiscence of their 
former circus life ceased. 

I heard 
t he Boy’s 
story first 
from the 
General’s. 
wife. She 
and the 
other wom- 
en at the 
fort had 
reason 
enough t 0 
take it to 
heart, for 
the whole 
south- 
western 
divis- 
ion had 
been 
thrown 


and cufted into tur- 
each other moil on his 
cub-f as h- account. A 
ion for the few years 
sweet cake “YANKEE” AND “DOODLE” back when 
t he ladies t he child 


threw down to ‘them from the veranda, 
but toward evening they were sure to be 
found down by the troop barracks beg- 
ging on their fat little haunches for any 
eatable, from a bit of fruit to a cigar 
stump. It was a wonder that they sur- 
vived the petting and the feeding they 
got. 

On the arrival of the Boy and his cubs 
at Fort Union the child had refused to 


had been a brown and naked morsel 
of a cub himself, climbing into every 
sort of mischief both in his own and 
his neighbors’ houses, he might have 
rolled over the edge of the cliff upon 
which his native town was built and dis- 
appeared forever without causing any 
great outcry among his people. Black 
Kettle, his father, though a great chief, 
had many children, and the Boy was 
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the youngest and the least important of 
seven sons. But in the child’s eighth 
year a dreadful thing had happened. 
Some blood-enemies of the chief had 
stolen to the cliff’s summit, and while the 
townspeople were off their guard and 
some of them stupid from too much 
whiskey (for it was a feast day) the in- 
vaders had set upon Black Kettle’s fam- 
ily and killed every one of them except 
the Boy, whom one of the squaws had 
hidden in a basket until the warriors, 
blood-stained and drunk with their suc- 
cess, had departed. Fearing that they 
might remember him and return to kill 
him, she had slipped away in the dusk 
to the nearest government station, an 
agent’s hut with a nearby shanty drink- 
ing saloon, where with a few muttered 
words she left him with the first white 
man she saw. 

As luck would have it, this man was 
only a trader who had put up at the 
station for the night. The next morning 
at dawn he had harnessed his mules and 
struck the trail for the East, carrying 
with him the sole inheritor of Black 
Kettle’s greatness. A few days later 
when the squaw returned to the station 
for the young chief, neither the agent 
nor the saloon-keeper, nor indeed any of 
the half-breed hangers-on of the place 
could give her any satisfaction as to his 
whereabouts. 

Now, as it happened, Black Kettle was 
not only chief of that particular Pueblo 
town, but he had been the chief man over 
a confederacy of towns. The extermina- 
tion of his family would have been like 
the wiping out of a royal race. The 
child’s disappearance, after he had been 
presumedly placed under the protection 
of the United States Government by the 
poor squaw, was taken by the Indians 
as an act of insult and cruelty and in- 
deed of bad faith on the part of the 
Great Father in Washington. Before the 
month was out the whole confederacy of 
towns threatened to rise if Black Ket- 
tle’s son were not returned. 

Matters became so serious that the 
Government had to take immediate steps 
to trace the child. At the end of three 
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months he was found near St. Louis in 
the tent of a travelling circus. The offi- 
cers discovered him sound asleep on a 
pile of trapeze ropes, with two bear cubs 
not two months old curled up beside him. 
He was very cross when they waked him, 
and refused to budge from the spot with- 
out his two companions, Yankee, and 
Doodle. It ended by the perplexed offi- 
cers accepting the cubs as a gift from 
the showman, who was divided between 
chagrin at losing one of his most popu- 
lar “juvenile hits,’ and fear lest his 
having bought the child from a passing 
fur-trader under rather doubtful cireum- | 
stances might in the end land him in 
jail. 

A special envoy was sent by the Gov- 
ernment to the confederacy of Indian 
towns to announce the finding of the 
young chief. Arrangements were made 
with the Indian Council, at a solemn 
pow-wow, that the Boy should remain 
under the protection of the Government, 
in charge of the commandant at Fort: 
Union, until he should be officially 
claimed by his tribe and invested with 
due ceremony as their chief. As Indians 
move slowly in matters of ceremony, and 
as all the towns had to be represented in 
the deputation, and as the hunting sea- 
son was yet four months away, the 
braves and wise men of the tribe ap- 
pointed a date four moons off for their 
visit to the “big man,” as they called 
the commanding general at Fort Union, 
and for their acceptance of Black 
Kettle’s sole heir at his hands. 

He was treated differently from the 
other children at the post. Even the 
soldiers, free-born Americans though 
they were, took no liberties with him. 
Indeed I fancy no one would have ven- 
tured upon many familiarities with the 
Boy. He never seemed like a child, ex- 
cept at rare intervals when he conde- 
seended to play with Yankee and 
Doodle. In public and with the officers 
he was as reserved and dignified as his 
father might have been. Toward the 
non-commissioned officers and the men 
he was haughty in the extreme. Toward 
the ladies he was magnificently aloof. 
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But everything that he saw his special 
friends—Captain Wilson and Lieutenant 
Graham—do, or not do, he copied, 
though with an indifferent air which for- 
bade a smile. 

These two men were bachelors, and 
such friends that their house was known 
as “The Dove Cote.” They had offered 
to take care of the Boy in order to re- 
lieve their much-perplexed General’s 
wife, who had regarded the stay of a 
young Indian and two bear-cubs in her 
house as little short of a calamity; in- 
deed, she spoke of it as “the last straw.” 
The captain and the lieutenant found 
Wilson-Graham no trouble at all, and 
quite unexpectedly to themselves they 
began to grow very fond of him. When 
the two men read the papers, Wilson- 
Graham sat beside them reading also; at 
least he held a printed sheet before his 
eyes, and only laid it down when they 
laid down theirs. He was a martinet 
with the orderly about his boots and 
clothes, and if the two officers dined out, 
he preferred to dine out also. If they 
rode he rode, and they got him riding 
clothes, neckties and linen, exactly like 
their own. 

Back of all the amenities and grave 
politeness of life, most of which he 
had mastered without a word, he was 
Indian through and through. On one 
occasion the general and his staff were 
holding a big pow-wow with the Apaches. 
The army was at dress parade and the 
Indians were in full ceremonial—paint, 
feathers and skin. Wilson-Graham was 
a spectator of this grand event. Now 
you must know that for centuries the 
Apaches had been foes to the Indians 
dwelling in the cliff towns, and the 
Boy’s hereditary hatred rose in his 
breast at the sight of them. Presently 
he slipped a slim brown hand into the 
Captain’s: “Tell the General, now that 
he’s got them without their war weapons, 
to kill them,” he urged. 

The captain and the lieutenant tried 
conscientiously to get some ideas of 
honor and of Christianity regarding 
one’s enemies into his head. He took all 
that they said quite simply because they 
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said it, even though it ran contrary to 
anything he had known before. 

There was no doubt about it, long be- 
fore the four months were up the two 
officers had grown so attached to him 
that the mere thought of surrendering 
him to his own tribe was painful to 
them. The worst of it was that Wil- 
son-Graham dismissed any warning of 
the impending separation with a dis- 
pleased gesture of dissent. He had an- 
nounced royally, from the first day that 
he had named himself for his two 
friends, that he was theirs and would 
belong to no one else. He was deter- 
mined that he would not go back to his 
people. 

Thus the matter hung in vague un- 
happiness until the week when the dele- 
gation was due at the fort. At that 
juncture the general himself interferred. 
He asked Captain Wilson and Lieuten- 
ant Graham as a personal favor to him 
to absent themselves for the next five 
days. To make a plausible excuse for 
their absence, he detailed them to look 
after a Government distributing post 
fifty miles. across the desert at Cim- 
miron, from which the agent had gone 
on sick leave. The general believed— 
and I am not sure that the general’s 
wife had not suggested the idea to him 
—that with these beloved friends out of 
sight, the boy would be more easily per- 
suaded to give himself up to his own peo- 
ple. It must be confessed that the two 
officers were as eager to be spared the - 
sight of that last struggle as the gen- 
eral was to have them out of the way. 
So they made immediate preparations 
to depart. 

The errand was not without possibili- 
ties of danger, for the two tribes de- 
pending on the Cimmiron agency were 
in a restless, troublesome state just then, 
partly because the last two agents had 
been stupid, if not somewhat dishonest, 
and because these particular tribes were 
naturally quarrelsome.. The captain did 
not have to draw on his imagination, 
therefore, when he carefully explained 
to the boy that they dared not take him 
so far from the fort for fear there would 
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be fighting and he would be wounded, in 
which case there would be trouble for the 
Big Man from the boy’s people. 

The night before they left, both 
officers escorted the child over to his new 
quarters in the general’s house. They 
had seen to it that all his little belong- 
ings were carefully packed, and that his 
pony and its small English saddle were 
in perfect order for the long journey 
upon which he must depart before their 
return. But of that journey they were 
eareful to say no word, either to him 
or to each other. 

Two more sober-looking men you 
could hardly imagine than those officers 
were when they turned their backs on 
Fort Union the next day, an hour be- 
fore sunrise. Each confessed later that 
he was afraid to look up at the general’s 
house, as the horses trotted round the 
curve of the veranda, for fear he might 
see a little, slim figure, very straight, 
very wistful in its controlled dignity, 
waiting for them at the steps. The last 
glimpse of his questioning face and 
clenched little hands as he had stood in 
the general’s gaily-lighted parlor the 
night before, when they had taken their 
leave of him, was a very upsetting mem- 
ory. It followed them at intervals all 
the fifty miles to Cimmiron. When they 
reached that wretched settlement of four 
huts and the Government store house, 
however, they had sufficient diversion to 
free their minds of the boy and his af- 
fairs for the rest of the day. 

Both officers were very tired after the 
strain of distributing rations all day to 
the unruly Indians, who were in an ugly 
mood and “spoiling for a fight.” So in 
spite of the dirt and stuffiness of the 
agent’s one-roomed cabin, and the fact 
that all over the plain on three sides of 
the little shack the camp-fires of their 
savage charges were burning, the three 
white men, the captain, the lieutenant 
and the orderly who had accompanied 
them, slept as soundly as they were wont 
to sleep in their beds at Fort Union. 

Just before dawn they awoke sudden- 
ly to hear the sound of steady, galloping 
hoofs up the trail from the south. The 
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captain sprang up, and reaching for his 
weapons went quietly to the door. Along 
the trail came a horse. For a moment 
the captain could not see its rider. The 
horse was evidently about spent; it 
panted and stumbled. But the rider sat 
straight and whirling up in a cloud of 
dust, took a flying leap to the ground. 

“My goodness, Graham, it’s the Boy,” 
the captain ejaculated between a laugh 
and a groan. The explanation was 
short. The Boy’s people had come! 
There were many braves and many bold 
men. There was to be a pow-wow, then 
games and races, the regimental drill, 
and a feast. All this was to be in the 
afternoon and the evening of the day 
just dawning. Wilson-Graham had been 
sent to bed early by the general’s wife, 
but when no one was looking he dressed, 
stole down to the paddock, caught his 
pony, and watching his chance, escaped 
from the fort with a bunch of departing 
Indians. All night he had ridden, cover- 
ing the fifty miles to Cimmiron. 

“These Injuns maybe kill you. I come 
to help you fight them,” he said as he 
closed his narrative, 

The captain and the lieutenant con- 
sulted in low tones. By quick riding, 
fifty miles distant though it was, the 
fort could be reached almost before the 
boy would be missed from his bed. The 
officers agreed that to return him to the 
fort before his tribe had got wind of his 
disappearance might avert an ugly 
dilemma for the commandant. Affairs 
at the agency were now so peaceful that 
for the next twenty-four hours at least, 
one officer, with the half-breed servants 
and the saloon-keeper, would be sufficient 
to guard the stores. 

The captain turned and gave an order 
to his man, who went out quickly to 
saddle the horses. Without waking any- 
one else—for it was as well that the 
boy’s presence should be known to as few 
as possible in the rough camp—the 
lieutenant set about making coffee and 
frying bacon, and in a surprisingly short 
time they had breakfasted and were 
ready to mount. The captain and the 
orderly had their own horses, and the 
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lieutenant lifted the Boy on to the back 
of his own big mare, drawing up his 
stirrups for the small boots to rest in; 
then with a silent wave of the hand he 
bade them good-bye. 

He watched them in the shadows of 
the breaking day with intent and 
anxious eyes until they had made the 
first sharp turn the other side of the 
Navajo buttes. If they had got away 
from Cimmiron without being seen by 
either Utes or Apaches it would be 
lucky indeed. 

“Tf they make good on those gulches 
for the first twenty miles they’ll do the 
rest of the trail all right,” the lieutenant 
muttered as he withdrew into the dark- 
ness of the lonely cabin. 

They “made good” on the first 
twenty miles, bad going though it was. 
More than once the captain glanced 
anxiously at Wilson-Graham to see if he 
could stand the pace. It was a marvel 
how the child: had ridden over that ter- 
rible trail of shifting sands and flinty 
gulches in the night. A stubborn will, 
a great affection, and the Indian’s in- 
stinct had combined to carry him 
through the difficulties, but the question 
now was, Could he stand the strain of 
the return trip? 

As a matter of fact the Boy was more 
keen and alert than either of his com- 
panions. 

Suddenly on a rise of ground dark 
figures could be seen silhouetted against 
the sky. Buffalo the captain thought 
them, and his man agreed, but Wilson- 
Graham shook his head. “Injuns,” he 
announced shortly, “better shoot first.” 

And Indians they were, barring the 
way with leveled guns. They were very 
angry, too, but they were also very 
drunk. If the captain had not had the 
boy to take care of he would have rid- 
den through or over them, but now he 
feared the mischance of a stray shot, 
and therefore halted to parley with them. 
They broke into a torrent of talk in 
which the frequently recurring words, 
“sombrero, tabac, whiskey,” gave the 
elue to their discontent. For fully a 
quarter of an hour they held up the 
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three riders threatening and begging by 
turns. The captain listened gravely, 
and by signs and Indian talk finally 
placated them, and somewhat sullenly 
they allowed him to ride on. 

As they neared Fort Union the captain 
sent his orderly ahead to warn the com- 
mandant of the Boy’s return. When 
they were quite alone, he brought his 
horse and Wilson-Graham’s down to a 
quiet walk. What he had now to do was 
harder for him than for most men, for 
this captain was a man of very few 
words. He could act, he could command, 
and he could obey, but it was painful 
for him to talk about the principles 
which lay back of his actions and ¢om- 
mands and obedience. However, he real- 
ized that this dangerous ride they had 
taken from Cimmiron, not to speak of 
all the four months’ companionship with 
Graham and himself, would be quite in 
vain if he could not make the Boy un- 
derstand what duty meant, and what 
obedience was. 

Wilson-Graham listened to him with 
an unmoved face. The captain could 
not even guess what was passing in the 
Boy’s mind. In despair that he had made 
nothing plain to the child he drew the 
two horses short up in the middle of the 
trail. 

“Tt is just this,” he said, urgently, 
“Graham and I have got very fond of 
you, Wilson-Graham! We call you 
‘our boy.’ We would knock anyone 
down who said that ‘our boy’ would re- 
fuse, like a deserter, to obey the general’s 
orders. And I’ve brought you back to- 
day so that no one of the men will guess 
that you disobeyed orders and ran away 
to us. The general must know, perhaps 
some of the officers, but if they say any- 
thing, then I will say:: ‘You do not 
know Wilson-Graham if you think he 
ran away from fear. He was very 
brave; he came to help Graham and me. 
He is going to he braver still. He is 
going to obey the general’s orders and 
go back with his people!’ ” 

He paused, for Wilson-Graham’s lip 
had begun to tremble. But the boy con- 
trolled himself and sat very erect in his 
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saddle. “Wilson-Graham is your boy,” 
the child said. “If you say, ‘Go with 
those Injuns of yours, Wilson-Graham,’ 
I will go.” He bit his lip to keep it 
from trembling, and looked frowningly 
at the captain. 

The captain bit his lip, too, and 
for the same reason. “I do. say 
it, Wilson-Graham,” he answered 
quietly. 

“Then I go!” announced the boy 
sharply. After that there were no more 
words, and they put their horses to the 
gallop. 

To avoid another misadventure the 
general requested the captain to remain 
at the fort until the departure of the 
boy; and stay he did, therefore, for the 
last difficult farewell. In the midst of 
his painted braves, the next day 
at sunrise, Wilson-Graham was swept out 
of sight down the trail. 

That noon the general called to his 
junior officer from the veranda as the 
captain was crossing the parade ground. 
After his somewhat lagging steps Yankee 
and -Doodle rolled and sprawled, strain- 
ing at their leash. 

“T hear you and Graham have had a 
legacy, Wilson!” 

“Yes, general,” the captain said, look- 
ing down at the cubs somewhat ruefully. 
“Tt was all my fault, I’m afraid. 
I tried to divert him at the last 
by telling him how much 
Graham and I would. miss 
Yankee and Doodle, and then 
nothing would do but he must 
leave them for us.” He rolled 
Yankee slowly over with his foot 
as he spoke, lifted him gently on 
his boot and then set him down. 
“Tt?s just as well for the beasts, 
I suppose,” he said; “Indians 
don’t know even how to treat 
their ponies and dogs! Or their 
children either,” he added under 
his breath. 

“What do you suppose they 
will make of the boy, Wilson ?”’ 
the general asked. 

“Make of him, general! They’ll 
make an Indian of him. But I 
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wish, as I never thought of wishing before, 
that we could do something better than 
pen these Indians into reservations and 
feed them like so many hogs. I wish there’ 
was a school right there in that Peublo 
town for Wilson-Graham to go to. I 
wish there was a church, and some good 
men and women. I—I’ve never taken 
much stock in missionaries, general. But 
I’d give half a year’s pay to have a good 
man out there whose business it would be 
to sort of look after Wilson-Graham and 
little chaps like him, and teach them 
how to live cleanly and honorably. Look 
at that boy! See what he learned in less 
than four months, then think where he’s 
going! Not a school, not a living soul 
about who will understand! Growing up 
with naked young savages. What will 
he be this time next year?” 

“A naked young savage himself!” said 
the general. And the general was right! 


Whose fault was it do you think? 
The Boy’s? No! The fault of his race? 
Hardly. Yours and mine? I wonder! 


NoTre.—This story is a true one down to most 
of its details. It was told to me by Captain 
(then Colonel) Wilson’s wife. At the time of 
the telling, she knew nothing of Wilson-Gra- 
ham’s history since he had reached manhood. 
But the story of boy after boy who returns to 
his tribe after a few years of white man’s 
training is the same. As the captain said: 


The Indians need schools on their reservations, 
and white men ‘‘who will understand.” 
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AT SAGADA, READY FOR THE TRAMP TO BONTOC 


AMERICAN SCHOOLBOYS AMONG THE 
HEAD-HUNTERS 


By Louis B. Whittemore 


OMEONE has said that Baguio, 
the summer capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands, is a miracle. It 

: does seem almost miraculous that 
here, well within the torrid zone, there 
should be a place which, with its open 
pine forests and cool temperature, re- 
minds one of Maine in the month of Oc- 
tober. It is a little section of the United 
States set down in the midst of the 
tropics, and, as one walks through the 
country, it is easy to imagine himself 
back in the homeland. All that there is 
to remind him that he is so far away 
may be the sight of the brown body of 
some Igorot gliding among the trees, or, 
floating through the quiet air, the pe- 
culiar twang of the “pacong” beaten by 
a native woman on her way home to keep 
away any evil spirits she may meet on 
the journey. 

In this charming spot is a school, 
started by Bishop Brent in January, 
1910, for American boys. American 


fathers and mothers in the Philippines 
had no proper place to educate their sons, 
and to send 
them back to 
t he United 
States meant 
long years of 
separa- 
tion. Bishop 
Brent deter- 
mined to meet 
this need and to 
supply advan- 
tages equal to 
those of the 
homeland. Un- 
der the Rev. R. 
B. Ogilby as 
headmaster, the 
school has now 
completed _ its 
second year, and 
seems to have 
taken firm root. 


An Ifugae Igorot 
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LUNCH BY THE SIDE OF THE TRAIL 
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Boys have come from all parts of the 
Islands and it looks as if the ideas and 
ideals of the founder are to be fully 
realized, 

In this article I shall tell of a “hike” 
which the boys of the Baguio School 
made last March up through the moun- 
tains to the north of Baguio, describing 
some of the interesting things we saw. 

One problem to be solved before start- 
ing was to get a sufficient number of 
Igorots to act as cargadores or carriers. 
There is such a demand for labor in 
Baguio that the native can usually get a 
job without difficulty in the town itself, 
and so does not care particularly about 
taking long trips through the mountains 
carrying fairly heavy packs. However, 
the governor and other officials helped us, 
and the night before the start we had the 
requisite number. They were given rice 
for their evening meal and told to sleep 
on the place. The next morning we were 
aroused at the first crack of dawn and 
hastened into our clothes and down- 
stairs to get breakfast, only to learn that 
a good part of our Igorots had thought 
better of their plan, and had disappeared 
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during the night. They were one meal 
to the good and we were without our 
cargadores. Then ensued a weary time 
of waiting, while efforts were made to 
get others, and it was not until ten 
o’clock that we finally set out. 

The first stop of interest was made at 
“Haight’s place,” some thirty-five miles 
north of Baguio. Mr. Haight is an 
American ex-soldier, who found that he 
would have to live in the mountains if 
he were to live at all, and so “squatted” 
on this land. -He has built a saw-mill 
and has a fairly successful farm, raising 
cabbages, strawberries, etc., which he 
sends to the Baguio market. He makes 
a good deal from visitors who take the 
excursion from Baguio. The fare was 
not varied, consisting principally of 
boiled cabbage, but we revelled in the 
hot biscuits turned out from his kitchen, 
and the wild honey which the natives get 
from the scrub oak forest round about. 
The elevation here is about 7,000 feet 
and it is perceptibly colder than Baguio. 
In the coldest months of the year the 
ground is covered with frost in the 
morning, and Mr. Haight may, perhaps, 


“The rice terraces are undoubtedly among the most wonderful in the world” 


go down to the mill-pond and bring up a 
pan full of ice to convince you that it 
really gets cold in the Philippines. 
Continuing our journey we came to the 
town of Suyok. The country round is 
only waiting to have its mineral re- 
sources developed, and we found a num- 
ber of American miners here holding 
down claims and hoping that some day 
they might be able to sell out at a profit. 
The great problem is the cost of trans- 
porting the ore to the coast. We found 
one big fellow who used to be color- 
sergeant in Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 
The walls of his house were covered with 
pictures of his old commander. We 
spent the night at the house of two 
brothers, also miners. Here the. walls 
were covered with large prints of 
Igorots, excellently done. I wondered 
that they happened to have them until I 
learned that they had been connected 
with the Igorot exhibit at the St. Louis 
Fair, and that the pictures had been 
made in the United States. Many of the 
Igorots who went to the fair were from 
that particular neighborhood. Here we 
found that we had left the country of 
wild honey but were regaled with 


huckleberries, which were plentiful in the 
vicinity. 

Still going north we came to Sagada, 
in the sub-province of Lepanto-Bontoe, © 
on the sixth day out. On the way we 
passed a party of Igorots being taken to 
Manila to be sent to Paris for exhibition 
purposes. They were a fine-looking set 
of men and women. It is generally 
agreed, however, that it is a bad thing 
for these simple people to be sent away 
to the great cities, as it unfits them for 
life. in the hills when they come back. 
They become “fresh,” and the old rou- 
tine of labor is distasteful to them. It 
does not seem possible to stop their go- 
ing, however, as they themselves want to 
get out and see the world. 

Accounts of the mission at Sagada 
have already appeared in these pages, so 
I shall not stop to describe the work car- 
ried on there. We remained a couple of 
days, stopping with Dr. and Mrs. John- 
son, and greatly enjoying the rest and 
comfort of their very pleasant home. At 
this point we paid off our cargadores and 
sent them back to Baguio and from now 
on we hired men from town to town. 
There was never any trouble in getting 
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enough. Here in Sagada women as well as 
men presented themselves. The morning 
after arriving we had a base-ball game 
with the Igorot boys connected with the 
mission, who had been trained by the 
Rev. F. C. Meredith. The girls of the 
mission were interested spectators. We 
won the game, but the Igorots put up a 
good fight. 

The next stop was at Bontoc, the most 
northern point of the trip. Here we put 
up with our missionaries, the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. O. Clapp. The native village 
proved to be extremely interesting. Each 
house or shack is built according to a 
definite plan, with an enclosed place at 
the back made of strong boards like a 
large box, into which the family creeps 
at night. This is to protect them against 
the spears of the enemy. The town itself 
seems to be divided into different social 
groups, each one with its meeting-place, 
usually a-pile of rocks, called an “ato.” 
Here they gather for friendly chat, or to 
discuss any matter of importance which 
may come up. On the top of the pile is 
a post, on which can be placed the head 
of an enemy. The custom of head-hunt- 
ing, however, is disappearing under the 
influence of the 
American 
officials, the 
schools and the 
missionaries. We 
found the natives 
anxious to sell 
spears and pipes, 
and most of the 
boys made pur- 
chases of one 
kind or another. 
The second after- 
noon we had a 
base-ball game 
with the Igorots 
in the public 
schools, which re- 
sulted in a tie. 

At this point 
the party di- 
vided, Mr. 
Ogilby, with 


A Bontoo Igorot 


American Schoolboys among the Head-Hunters 


‘some of the boys, went back to Baguio 


by a slightly different route from the one 
we had come by, while I, with the rest, 
returned by way of Banawe in the sub- 
province of Ifugao. 

The first night out from Bontoe we 
slept in the native village of Talubin. 
The natives crowded around, curious to 
see so many American boys. The chil- 
dren asked us for matches, which are in 
great demand, and the older people 
seemed friendly enough. Yet the year 
before the men of the town had marched 
in a body to Bontoc, each one armed 
with a spear to avenge the death of one 
of their village, who had been killed near 
Bontoe. They were pacified by the 
American governor and by the guns of 
the constabulary sent out to meet them. 
But they do not forget, and we noticed 
that our Bontoc cargadores (each one of 
whom, by the way, was armed with a 
spear) wanted to be paid off immediate- 
ly, so that they might get back to their 
own town before nightfall. One boy, the 
personal servant of the Rev. E. A. Sib- 
ley, who was making this part of the trip 
with us from Bontoe, remained. As he 
was from the exact place where the Talu- 
bin man had been murdered, we thought 
that it might occur to the people that 
this would be a good opportunity to even 
up the account, but nothing happened, 
and Stephen awoke the next morning 
with his head on his shoulders. 

The next day we reached Banawe, 
stopping with the constabulary officers 
there, who were very hospitable. Few 
people visit this place, as it is so far out 
of the way, but it is well worth while 
to make a special effort to get there, if 
one is travelling in the north country. 
The rice terraces are undoubtedly among 
the most wonderful in the world. The 
people have made terraces for their rice 
to the extreme top of the mountain sides 
—tier after tier—and one’s respect for 
the Igorot increases as he gazes on the 
work of his hands. The effect of this 
whole valley, terraced to the very top, is 
tremendous. It must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 
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American Schoolboys among the Head-Hunters 


A YOUNG BONTOC BOY 


The object partly seen at the right is a 
native coffin 


From Banawe we went across a trail 
that had just been opened up across a 
new country to Bugias, which is on what 
is called the “river trail,” one of the 
regular routes to the 
north. We were the 
first non-official party 
to cross this, and it 
was thought wise: to 
take a _ constabulary 
guard. The distance 
was about sixty miles, 
and we tock three days 
to it, stopping over 
night in road-houses— 
hastily - constructed 
shacks made for the 
use of the men when 
the road was put 
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through, and then abandoned. The na- 
tives, for the first part of the journey, 
showed themselvesto be exceedingly friend- 
ly, making us presents of eggs, chickens, 
etc. One old chief with a body guard of 
about ten spearmen, escorted us for an 
entire day. There were only seven of us 
in the party, but with our constabulary 
guard, cargadores and escort, our total 
number on that particular day was 
twenty-nine. We regretted that we had 
not brought along a sufficient number of 
suitable presents with which to express 
our appreciation of these kindly offices 
of the natives. We had a few, however, 
and scissors and pocket-knives were re- 
ceived with great delight. 

The last day of this trip we saw prac- 
tically no natives. We caught glimpses 
of a few, eyeing us wonderingly, but 
their fear was greater than their curi- 
osity, and they did not approach. In the 
afternoon the trail stopped abruptly. 
At a loss where to turn we struck off 
through the woods, trying to pick it up, 
but by no means certain where to find it. 
At last, somewhere off in the woods, we 
heard the sound of someone chopping. 
The shout of our native constabulary 
caused the chopping to cease while we 
waited expectantly. After an interval 
our axeman began again. The sergeant 
of the constabulary went forward cau- 
tiously in the direction of the sound, and 
after a long delay came back with the 
chopper, a stalwart native. Yes, he knew 
where Bugias was and would 
guide us. So off we started 


PART OF THE NATIVE VILLAGE OF BONTOC 


Our Ifugao bodyguard, who accompanied us during a part of the trip. 
The man with the gun is a constabulary soldier 


over the native trail, one of the 
stiffests bits of walking in the journey, 
for the Igorot never seeks an easy 
grade. Straight to his destination he 
goes, no matter what may be in his 
way, and we found our breath coming 
pretty hard on some of the hills our 
guide led us over. Late in the afternoon 
he pointed out the town to us in a val- 
ley far below. His work was ended, and 
we tried to make him take something for 
his help, but in vain. What he had done 
was an act of friendship. He did not 
even reply as we said “Adios,” but we all 
felt that in this man we had encountered 
true self-respect and nobility. 

At Bugias we came out again on the 
beaten path, and were welcomed and en- 
tertained by the American teacher and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell. On 
March 17th, after some good, hard 
“hiking,” we found ourselves back in 
Baguio, having covered some 250 miles. 
The other members of the party were 
waiting for us. 

The trip was a success in every way. 
In many places the scenery was of ex- 
traordinary beauty and the effect was far 
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from being lost on the boys. Besides 
this, the routine of the trail—making 
and breaking camp, cooking meals by the 
side of the road, conquering hard hills, 
was an experience which every boy 
should have. The trip, by the way, is a 
part of the regular school course, taking 
the place of the Easter vacation. 

All came home in good condition and 
are looking forward with enthusiasm to 
the journey next year. 


THE FIRST AMERICANS 


HIS is the title of the most fascina- 

ting set of Missionary Lessons for 
Lent put forth by the Board of Missions. 
It deals with our Indian work and is il- 
lustrated with a large number of half- 
tones, drawings and blackboard sugges- 
tions. Every Sunday-school should use 
it. The cost is small. One set of Les- 
sons contains everything necessary for 
teaching an entire class. Single copies, 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.50; 50 for $5. 
Address the Educational Department, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ROSLYN, NESTLING IN A VALLEY AT THE FOOT OF THE SNOW-CROWNED CASCADES 


A HILL-TOWN 


IN WASHINGTON 


By the Reverend Herbert I. Oberholtzer 


N the foothills of the Cascade Moun- 
tains of the State of Washington, 
is a narrow valley ten miles long 
and half a mile wide, which pro- 

duces more coal than any similar area 
in the world. There are in all thirteen 
mines in the valley. In the centre of the 
valley is the city of Roslyn, a “hill- 
town,” like Nazareth of old; a homely 
little city amid picturesque scenery. 
Especially picturesque is it in the winter 
time when the snow is often five or six 
feet deep on the level, and piled up so 
high that a person walking along the 
sidewalks cannot see the street. 

Roslyn is in the United States, yet in 
this little city of 4,000 people there are 
representatives of twenty-six nationali- 
ties from all parts of the world. Only a 


-few of the children are native born. The 


streets often remind the visitor of the 
confusion of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel. 

Eighteen years ago, at the invitation of 
two English Churchmen, Bishop Wells 
visited Roslyn. ‘These men had planned 
to buy an old, unused building, and 


move it to a knoll just at the edge of the 
city. Bishop Wells looked at the pro- 
posed location and said, “Christ was 
crucified on a hill outside the city,” so 
the Church mission begun in Roslyn was 


named Calvary. 


In this hill-town there are many chil- 
dren. Accompanying this article is a 
picture of some who attended a week’s 
parochial mission in Calvary Church, 
preached by the Rey. Allen K. Smith, of 
Ellensburg. There are 104 in the pic- 
ture, and the church was filled every day 
during the week. The picture was taken 
on Saturday afternoon. These are but 
a part of the children and teachers of the 
Sunday-school, which is one of the larg- 
est in the District of Spokane. The two 
boys on horses live out of town but are 
earnest members of the Sunday-school. 

In the picture are children of ten 
nationalities; Swedes, Finlanders, Ital- 
ians, Austrians, Syrians, Germans, 
Welsh, Scotch, English, and a very few 
Americans. The Italians and the Slavic 
peoples are coming more and more to the 
chureb. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT MINES WHICH FORM A PRINCIPAL INDUSTRY OF THE TOWN 


But Roslyn is not the only “hill-town” 
in this valley. Three miles down the 
valley is the small city of Cle Elum, 
where we have a dozen or more communi- 
eants who are very faithful. Here we 
hold service twice a month, once in the 


afternoon and once at eight o’clock in. 


the morning. "We have no Sunday- 
school there as yet, for we use a Meth- 
odist church, and cannot have it for Sun- 
day-school. 

Twelve miles from Cle Elum, on the 
Northern Pacific, toward Seattle, is an- 
other little town called Easton, also in 
the Cascade Mountains. This is the 
place where the “helper-engine” is put 
on the trains to push them over the 
mountain. For several years there has 
been no church nor Sunday-school there 
of any kind, Now an earnest Churchwom- 
an has organized a Sunday-school and it 
is in a flourishing condition, though only 
just begun. JI expect to hold occasional 
services there, 

These are, I believe, the only “hill- 
towns” on this side of the range. The 
Church has a hold in each of them and 
she will keep that hold. The Sunday- 
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school children of these places are of 
many races, and they send greetings to 
other Sunday-school children in the name 
of Him who lived His boyhood days in 
a “hill-town” of Judea. 


Members of the Sunday-school present at one of 
the children’s services on a weekday afternoon 


OUR LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE AT THE 
BOTTOM OF A WELL 


By Deaconess Hart 


F course we all remember the 
interesting story of the dor- 
mouse in “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” about the “Three little 

sisters who lived at the bottom of a 
well,” but did you know that nearly all 
of our little sisters, as well as our little 
brothers, over 
in China, do 
exactly the 
same _ thing? 
Of course it 
isn’t the same 
kind of well, 
because you re- — 
member that 
was a treacle 
well, and I am 
afraid some of 
these Chinese 
wells aren’t 
as sweet as 
that! 

It is like this 
—a Chinese 
house is always 
built with a 
great wall in 
front of it to 
keep out the 
thieves and 
robbers, and 
when you open 
the big wooden 
door in the 
middle of this 
wall, you walk 
right into what we would call a court, 
but what the Chinese call “the heavenly 
well.” This is an open space, usually 
about ten feet square, and they call it the 
heavenly well because, as they say, it 
comes all the way down from heaven. 
Tt isn’t filled either with water or with 
treacle, but only with air, which is more 
or less fresh! Sometimes there are 
flowers there, and often dogs, chickens 


YOH-LAN, KUEI-YIN AND HSIEO-TSEN 
Three of the little sisters 


and pigs may be seen scampering about 
as though it were the most natural thing 
in the world to live at the bottom of a 
well. But whatever else there is in the 
well, you can always count on there be- 
ing plenty of children. People some- 
times think of China as being a poor 
country, bu t 

& there is one 
thing in which 
it is abundant- 
ly rich, and 
that is in its 
crop of boys 
and girls; be 
cause fully 
one-fifth of all 
the children in 
the world live 
in that great 
country. As 
the houses are 
‘usually dark, 
this “heavenly 
well” naturally 
becomes a fa- 
vorite spot for 
the _ children, 
except when it 
rains, In this 
country, you 
know that a 
well loses its 
useful- 
ness when it 
“soes dry’’; 
but a heavenly 
well only loses its charms when it “goes 
wet.” 

Here is a picture of three little girls 
(Yoh-lan, Kuei-yin and Hsieo-tsen, or 
“Orchid-like,” “Cultivated-excellence,” 
and “Beautiful-eassia,” as their names 
mean), and you will see from this how 
these little sisters dress who live at the 
bottom of a well. But perhaps you al- 
ready knew that all the little girls over 
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118 Our Little Sisters who Live at the Bottom of a Well 


At play in the courtyard 


in China wear trousers, just as all the 
little boys wear dresses! These are all 
girls from St. Hilda’s School, where 
they are learning all sorts of useful 
things—for life is not all play, even when 
you live at the bottom of a well. 

They used to think over in China that 
girls couldn’t learn anything, but since 
you have been helping to establish mis- 
sion schools over there, they have found 
out that girls can learn just as well as 
boys can; so now they study very much 
the same things that you do here in 
America. They learn to read and to 
write (only you couldn’t understand 
their queer writing any more than you 
could understand their reading), and 
they study geography, history and 
arithmetic; and sometimes a_ subject 
which they think is most difficult of all. 
What do you suppose it is? Why, the 
English language! 

But the most important lessons they 
learn are those about our Lord’s life, the 
message He brought to earth and all 
that He is doing for the children of men; 
for, although many hundreds of years 
have gone by since our Lord came to 
earth to tell us of our Father’s love, the 
news has not been spread over all the 
earth yet. Oh, there are so many peo- 
ple over in China who know nothing of 
it. They don’t even know that there is 
but one God, Who made and loves us all. 
On the contrary, they think that there 
are a great many gods, and that these 


gods are often jealous of the people who 
live on earth. So they do all sorts of 
queer things to deceive the gods and to 
keep them from injuring the children. 
Our hope is that, by and by, these 
children from our mission schools 
will help to spread this good news every- 
where. 

These children must also spend a great 
deal of time studying one subject, which 
sometimes is a little neglected over here 
in America—the art of being polite. 
Nothing is more important in the eyes_ 
of the Chinese than good manners. Once 
when we were having a Christmas tree 
for one of the mission schools, a Junior 
Auxiliary (perhaps it was yours!) had 
sent over a box of beautiful things for 
their Christmas presents. The girl who 
had the best record in school was told 
that she should have the privilege of 
choosing any gift that she wanted. 
Among the gifts was an unusually hand- 
some doll, dressed in the latest American 
style. We noticed her looking at this 
with longing eyes and took it for granted 
it was the doll she would choose, but in- 
stead of that, wishing to be very po- 
lite, she looked all the things over and 
then selected the poorest, cheapest gift 
of them all. Of course she expected our 
manners would be equal to hers and that 
we would insist on her taking something 
nicer than that, but we, alas, had not 
been trained in the same school and she 
was forced to go back to her chair bear- 
ing the gift she herself had chosen, but 
which she did not in the least want. The 
burden proved too heavy, however, even 
for Oriental politeness and as_ she 
reached her seat she burst into a flood of 
tears! Then for the first time we appre- 
ciated the situation, the gift was ex- 
changed and she went home feeling that 
it was sometimes possible to be both 
polite and happy. 

You remember those three little sisters 
who lived in the dormouse well had to 
live entirely on treacle (molasses), which 
often made them ill, but our little sis- 
ters over in China are more fortunate 
than that, because they can live on rice 


DEACONESS HART AND TWO VERY LITTLE SISTERS 


The little child at the left is named Wen-sz, which means Literary 
Thought, and the one at the right is Wen-hua, which means Literary 


Influence. 


How would you like to be addressed as 


“Miss Literary Influence’? 


(unless it is a famine year, and then 
sometimes, poor things, they do not have 
anything); and on special feast days 
they have such delicacies as birds’-nest 
soup, trees’ ears, lily bulbs, and many 
other things which they think are better 
than roast turkey, plum pudding or even 
mince pie. 

It used to be a great disappointment 
to me that the dormouse did not finish 
his story, and that I never knew what 
became of those three little sisters; but 
I know now that you never can really 
finish a true story—you can only begin 
it—because it keeps on growing from 
day to day and year to year. By the 
time we know what will happen to our 


little sisters, Yoh-lan, Kuei-yin and 
Hsieo-tsen, it will be time for something 
to happen to our still smaller sisters, 
Wen-hua and Wen-sz (whose names 
mean Literary Influence and Literary 
Thought), and so there can never be any 
end to this story! 

But don’t you think that these must 
be very interesting children who live at 
the bottom of these Chinese wells? 
Aren’t you glad that you have the privi- 
lege of helping to send missionaries over 
there to teach them of the love of our 
dear Lord for them all? By and by 
wouldn’t you like to come over and see 
these fascinating children and help in 
this wonderful work ? 
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IN A MOUNTAIN COURT ROOM 


The Rev. W. T. Roberts, our missionary at Rocky Mount, Virginia, 
gives the following vivid account of a trial that he witnessed, which in- 


volved two mountain boys. 
among mountaineers. 


HAPPENED to be in the court-room 
when the case of the common- 
wealth against Henry Dixon and 
Woodie Nowlin was called. The 

prisoners, Dixon and Nowlin, were 
brought into court by the sheriff. I was 
amazed to see that the prisoners were 
two boys. 

Dixon appeared to be about eighteen 
years of age, a callow, unprepossessing 
youth. Nowlin was a mere lad, apparent- 
ly not more than ten or twelve years old. 
He was a slender, delicate-looking child, 
with something more than a touch of re- 
finement and gentle breeding about him. 
His skin was dark and his hair jet black. 
He had bright black eyes and teeth of 
pearly whiteness. He had been confined 
in jail for some weeks, possibly several 
months, and the confinement of the free 
mountain child within the narrow prison 
walls of a county jail had done its work. 
The boy was weak and his nerve was 
gone. 

The child had hardly faced the judge 
when he broke down completely and be- 
gan to cry. The. commonwealth’s at- 
torney at once turned and addressed the 
court: 

“Tf your honor please,” he said, “you 
see this child. He is here charged with 
assault and robbery—this child! The 
grand jury have found a true bill against 
him. But I can’t prosecute the child. 
His father was assassinated from am- 
bush. He was riding along the road 
with his little girl in front of him, and 
both were riddled with buckshot. The 
father was found dead in the road with 
his dead little girl clasped in his once 
strong arms. No clue to the murderer 
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The story emphasizes the conditions existing 


has ever been found. The widow, mother 
of this boy now before your honor, is a 
cripple. She walks only with the aid of 
crutches. The boy has been compelled 
to shift for himself, and in the effort to 
make a precarious living, this fatherless 
and hungry child has at last been caught 
in the meshes of the law. In company 
with Henry Dixon, who is older and 
knew better, and had no such cause to 
urge him on to the commission of crime, 
this child was accessory to the crime of 
assault and robbery. Henry Dixon 
knocked a man down with a rock and 
held him while the child rifled his 
pockets. Under the circumstances who 
can blame the fatherless, hungry boy? 
May it please your honor, I move that 
the case be dismissed, and that the child 
be sent home to his mother.” 

There was scarcely a dry eye in the 
court-room. The face of the venerable 
judge was illuminated with a kindly in- 
terest for the child. “Mr. D ,” said 
the judge, “is this the boy’s first of- 
fence?” “Yes, your honor, he has never 
been indicted before.” “But what,” said 
the judge, “is the boy’s general character 
in the neighborhood? If you can estab- 
lish that his general character is good, I 
will send him back to his mother. But 
if his mother is unable to control him, I 
must, for the boy’s own good, either send 
him to the state reformatory or place 
him under the care of some good citizen 
who will be responsible for his good be- 
havior in the future. We cannot allow 
him to run at large.” 

An examination by the judge of 
reputable citizens in the neighborhood re- 
vealed the fact that since his father’s 
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In a Mountain Court Room 


murder the crippled mother was unable 
to control her boy, that he roamed the 
country around and had acquired a bad 
name in the community—this slender, 
delicately-formed child! 

All this time the boy’s sobs could be 
distinctly heard throughout the court- 
room. The attorney for the common- 
wealth had repeatedly assured him that 
no one should hurt him, and the judge 
himself had most paternally assured him 
of the same fact. But the child, broken 
by confinement and awed by the 
presence of a judge, jury and com- 
monwealth’s attorney, sobbed most 
piteously. : 3 

“Mr. D »? said the judge, “do you 
know a suitable man to have the care of 
this child?” The attorney looked over the 
court-room and saw Mr. B “Mr. 
B——,, will you take the boy and raise 
him up right 2” 

The boy was sobbing more and more 
piteously. Here he suddenly broke out, 
“Mr. Jedge, I’d ruther go with this man 
over here,” pointing to a man in the 
crowd behind. “Well,” said the judge, 
“Sf that gentleman is a suitable person, 
you can go with him. Mr. D , is 
the gentleman with whom the boy wants 
to go a suitable person to have him?” 

“Tf your honor please,” replied the at- 
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torney for the commonwealth, “I think 
the boy would be safe in his care.” 

“Now my son,” said the judge in con- 
clusion, “I place you in the care of the 
gentleman you have chosen to be your 
protector, your guardian and your 
friend. You must do what he tells you. 
And if you do not mind him, I warn 
you now that the attorney will catch you 
again and bring you here, and that I 
will send you to the state reformatory 
where they keep bad boys until they are 
willing to try to be good. You are dis- 
charged.” 

I saw the child on the street with his 
court-appointed father, shook his hand 
and bade him “God speed.” Fatherless, 
almost motherless, a criminal almost 
from birth, the victim of cruel cireum- 
stances, has the Church no mission to 
him and his people? 

The settlement work which the Church 
is planting here and there among the 
mountains of the South furnishes the 
means to meet these crying needs. Chris- 
tian men and women can find ample op- 
portunity for neighborly ministry. We 
should give these children of the moun- 
tains a chance to learn. We should bring 
into their lives interests which are 
healthful and righteous. They have so 
little, and we so much! 


ST. PETER’S IN THE MOUNTAINS 


A settlement work which is reaching the mountain boy 


KAIPUK, CHILD OF THE IGLOO 


By Constance Lyon 


VERYTHING was still in the 
igloo. All were asleep except 
Kaipuk—whose name in Eng- 
lish - means “Big Wave.” 

Kaipuk had been awake most of the 
night, wishing that morning would 
come. And now at last it was time for 
her to get up. 

It was a very queer bed she was lying 
on, and a very queer room she was in. 
There were no chairs and no tables, only 
some rude lamps made of stone where 


seal-oil was burning. Beside one of these 


on the floor sat Kaipuk’s grandmother, 
holding a small stick with which she 
stirred the oil to keep it from smoking. 
The room was hot and dark and ill- 
ventilated. The only window was a hole 
in the roof which was covered by a slab 
of ice to prevent the polar bears from 
paying a visit. In the summer, when 
this is removed, the children often climb 
up ‘on the top of the igloo and look 
down on the people within. 

On some skins on the floor, fast asleep, 
lay a lot of people—Kaipuk’s mother and 
grandfather and aunt, her big sister and 
the baby. On the skin by the baby’s side 
was a feeding bottle made of the dried 
intestine of the oogruk, or giant-seal. 
The bottle, which was two feet long, was 
filled, not with fresh milk, but raw flour 
and water. The whole family had to 
sleep in this room, for it was the only 
one in the igloo. 

Kaipuk was thinking hard as she 
lay there so wideawake. Suddenly she 
turned over and looked at the little sis- 
ter fast asleep by her side. “Will they 
take her too?” she wondered. “What 
shall I do if they won’t, now Mother 
will let her go? I'll take her,” said 
Kaipuk, “and risk it; I must.” She got 
up quickly and soon was dressed. Her 
clothes were quite different from ours; 
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they were made of skins and fur. You 


see Kaipuk lived 


“In the land of the Frost King bold, 

Where snowdrifts are hiding a thou- 
sand years old, 

And icebergs are growing mountain 

~ high, 

And all winter long there’s no sun in 
the sky,” 

And it’s cold, cold, cold.” 


As soon as Kaipuk had finished dress- 
ing she touched her sister’s arm, and 
said, “Come, Agoonack, wake up, we'll 
have to start very soon. I must not 
be late to-day, for if taking you makes 
me late, they may say I can’t take you 
again.”  JLittle Agoonack rubbed her 
eyes and sat up on the skin in the cor- 
ner. She was a dirty little object, with 
straight black hair. In the meantime 
Kaipuk had walked over to one of the 
lamps and brought back a rag and tiny 
tin can of water. Then she put her 
hand mysteriously under the skin bed 
and drew out a small piece of soap. 
This was her very own and her bed was 
its hiding-place. Dipping the rag in the 
water, Kaipuk rubbed on some soap and 
then began washing Agoonack’s face. It 
was rather a slow process, and little 
Agoonack wondered why it was done. 
“Mother never does this,” she whispered. 

“Well, you can’t go with a dirty face, 
for they’ll never take dirty faces,” and 
Kaipuk scrubbed away. Soon the small 
face looked cleaner and the small eyes 
shone with delight. “You'll do now,” 
said Kaipuk. “Ill put on your dress.” 
Like her own it was made of fur, and 
when it was on Agoonack looked a 
chubby little bundle ready for the wintry 
weather. 

Breakfast was the next thing. Down 
on the floor they squatted, close to one 
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of the lamps. You could never guess 
what they ate. It was the dried black 
inner skin of the whale! It looks and 
tastes much like india-rubber. This was 
all they had, but they quite enjoyed it. 
Next came the putting on of mittens and 
hoods, and then they were ready to start. 

“Good-bye,” 
grandmother, who was the only one 
awake. 

“Good-bye,” shouted Agoonack, and 
with that they were gone. But not 
through a door, for there were no doors 
in the igloo. Down a long, dark, under- 
ground passage they made their way, and 
presently came to a ladder, ten feet 
high. They climbed it quickly, for they 
knew just how, and soon found them- 
selves standing on the hard, white snows 
of Alaska. 

The light was dim, and it was bitterly 
cold, for the wind was blowing hard. 
But Kaipuk and Agoonack were accus- 
tomed to this. Taking each other by 
the hand they started briskly along the 
trail. It was six miles to Point Hope, 
and as they ran, the day grew darker and 
the snow began to fall. Worse still, 
they lost'the trail. “Let’s go home,” said 
Agoonack, “I’m tired.” 

“Oh, no,” said Kaipuk, “T’ll find 
it.” And digging her feet in the 
snow she kept bravely on, feeling 
for the trail. “I’ve got it! I’ve 
got it,” she cried, and taking Agoonack 
in her arms hurried on. Soon they 
reached the trail that comes from the 


called Kaipuk to her 


Children on top of the igloo looking down on 
a dancing party 


East, but there was not a child in sight. 
“I must be late,” thought poor Kaipuk, 
and again she hurried on for two more 
miles along the lonely trail. 

At last they reached Point Hope and 
a small, dingy-looking building came in 
sight. When Kaipuk reached it she put 
Agoonack down, and they shook the snow 
from their dresses. Then Kaipuk opened 
the door. Yes, she was late—the chil- 
dren were kneeling, and school had be- 
gun! 

Kaipuk waited till the opening devo- 
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tions were over; then taking Agoonack’s 
hand, she walked down the room to 
where Mr. Hoare was standing. “Why, 
Kaipuk,” he said, “I wondered what had 
become of you.” 

“Please, I’m sorry,” whispered Kaipuk, 
“T lost the trail, and Agoonack was 
heavy. But we won’t be late again; we 
really won’t. Please let Agoonack stay, 
for at last Mother’s said she can come.” 

“Why, of course she may stay,” he 
said, kindly. “T’ll put her with the lit- 
tle ones.” And soon she was sitting with 
other children in fur dresses, making 
something out of paper. 

Little Agoonack never had seen any- 
thing like it before. The room was so 
bright and cheery, the stove so nice and 
warm. “I like this room,” she said to 
Mr. Hoare; “I wish we had it at home.” 

While Agoonack was busy with her 
paper, Kaipuk was occupied with her 
pen, After getting some ink from the 
top of the stove—where it was kept so 
that it would not freeze—she went to 
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“The ball was of ice, and she kept it wp for two 


hundred times” 


her seat to write a definition of truth. 
For a long time she sat thinking and 
then wrote: “Eskimo stories are not 
truth because they have no book. A 
white man’s stories are true, because 
they have books.” What Kaipuk meant 
was that the stories she had heard in the 
igloo were not beautiful and true, like 


-the stories of Jesus which she had read 


in the Book Mr. Hoare had brought to 
Alaska. Thus the session passed, all too 
soon. 

The children left the tiny school-house 
and started in all directions for their 
homes. Some lived in Point Hope, 
others a mile or more away. None had 
come so far as Kaipuk, but she loved to 
go to school and thought nothing of the 
six-mile walk to and fro. On the way 
home the children played tag and ball, 
but not as you or I would. Here is a 
picture of Kaipuk playing with a ball 
made of ice. She kicks the ball in the 
air, first with her instep, then with her 
knee. It may sound easy, but just try 
it! Kaipuk kept this up for 
two hundred times without 
letting the ball touch the 
ground. Then she remem- 
bered something; her mother 
was going to make mukluks, 
and would want her to help 
with “the chewing.” So she 
raced with Agoonack over 
the hill, and reached home 
in good time. 

Things in the igloo looked 
different. - Kaipuk’s mother 
and sister, grandmother and 
aunt looked cleaner than 
they’d ever looked before. 
What do you suppose they 
had done? Why, they had 
found Kaipuk’s soap and 
water, and used it all up. 
But Kaipuk didn’t mind. 
She liked to see their faces 
clean, and she said, “T’ll ask 
for more soap at the mission 
house to-morrow.” 

Then she took off her 
things and sat down on 
the floor to help her mother 
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A GROUP OF POINT HOPE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


make mukluks. Mukluks are what we 
call boots, and are made from the skin 
of the oogruk. In Alaska they have no 
machines. like the ones our boots are 
sewed with, nor have they any thread; 
so the women chew the sole and the leg 
of the mukluks together with their teeth. 
The skin of the oogruk is so hard to 
chew that by the time the women are 


. thirty years old their teeth are all worn 


away. As soon as the children are old 
enough they have to help with this. 
Kaipuk chewed away, but before long 
there was a great commotion outside— 
men’s voices shouting and calling. All 
left their work and hurried out of the 
igloo to see what had happened. It was 
Kaipuk’s father, uncle and brother, who 
had come home from a hunting-trip. 
They had been away three weeks, and 
returned laden with the skins of the 
white fox. All chewing now was 
stopped and there was a time of great 
rejoicing. They told story after story of 
their strange adventures, and how on 
their return they had called at Point 
Hope, at the house of the white man. 
“Did you see the new church,” asked 
Kaipuk, “that Mr. Hoare and the bishop 
have been building?” Yes; her father 


had seen the new church, but better still, 
he had been to a service, and heard for 
the first time the wonderful story of 
Jesus. He told them all he could re- 
member, and added: “I’m going with 
you, Kaipuk, next Sunday. I want to 
learn more.” And so it came about 
that not only Kaipuk, but also her father 
and mother, sisters and brother, went 
Sunday after Sunday to the service at 
Point Hope. 


ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH IN SUMMER TIMB 
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THE CONGREGATION AT POINT HOPE 


A year had passed since our story be- 
gan. Our little friend Kaipuk was again 
on her way to Point Hope, but this time 
all the family were with her. As they 
made their way along the trail, other 
Eskimo families joined them. Very 
soon they reached the village. The place 
looked deserted, so they hurried on to St. 
Thomas’s chapel. Mr. Hoare was at the 
door to greet them and show them to 
their seats. The church was crowded 
with people, and more kept coming in. 
All looked very happy, and seemed to be 
watching for some one. By and by Mr. 
Hoare went out, and when he returned 
he was vested, and with him was their 
beloved Bishop Rowe. All stood, and 
they sang a hymn in their quaint Eskimo 
language. At its close those in the front 
left their seats and knelt down by the 


tiny chancel. Then followed our beauti- © 
ful Confirmation Service. There were 
forty-nine that day on whom Bishop 
Rowe laid his hands, and among them 
were Kaipuk’s father and mother, big 
sister and brother. 

The celebration which followed will 
long be remembered, for all the adults 
of Point Hope received the Holy Com- 
munion. For this Mr. Hoare had been 
faithfully preparing his people, day after 
day, and week after week, as he went 
among them. It was a happy congre- 
gation that left the little church to re- 
turn to their humble igloos. 

As Kaipuk journeyed homeward she 
thought of the days when she had gone 
all alone to the chapel. She would go 
alone no more, and there was not to be 
found in Alaska that day a happier child 
of the igloo. 


Polar bears playing on the éce 
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SOMB WHOM THH CHURCH IS TRYING TO HELP 


MINISTERING TO THE TENT DWELLERS 


IN 


OULDN’T it be fun to live 

in a tent? Perhaps so— 

for a summer vacation or a 

hunting trip — but we 

should hardly find it comfortable the 


OKLAHOMA 


year around. Yet hundreds of families 
live that way, hoping continually that 
they may have something better de- 
serving to be called a home. 

Everyone knows how in recent years 
homeseekers h ave 
poured into the State 
of Oklahoma. Some- 
times they came by 
tens of thousands. 
Bishop Brooke tells of 
a county which on one 
Saturday night had a 
population of six peo- 
ple and on the follow- 
ing Saturday a popula- 
tion of 65,000. This 
was at the time of the 
great land drawing. 

Because of this the 
name of Oklahoma. be- 
came known through- 


out the nation; and 
even after there 
were no more fine 
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stretches of good land to be obtained 
from the Government, the unfortunate 
and discouraged turned toward Okla- 
homa as the land of opportunity. Thou- 
sands of these people came to Oklahoma 
expecting to build themselves homes 
at once on land easily secured. Of 
course many were disappointed, and 
to-day on the outskirts of some of the 
larger towns there cluster the tents and 
shacks which shelter those who have not 
met success. 

One faithful woman, who is a mis- 
sionary of the Church, has been going in 
and out among these tent-folk seeking 
opportunity to help them, and bringing 
the Church’s message of comfort and 
hope. Miss Alice J. Hunter is the 
Church worker at Muskogee, the home of 
Bishop Thurston. She sought out a col- 
ony of these tent-dwellers who had 
pitched their slight habitation on the 
banks of Coody Creek, east of the city. 

The story which she tells of one family 
is typical of many: “Their home was in 
a far-away western state where they 
lived in comfortable though moderate 
circumstances. But the father lost his 
position and was unable to secure per- 
manent work of any kind. The children 


The family described in the article 


Ministering to the Tent Dwellers in Oklahoma 


were ill, and medical expenses soon ate 
up the small savings. They were face to 
face with want. They had heard of 
Oklahoma, and the wonderful possibili- 
ties of that new state appealed to them. 
Loading a wagon with their household 
goods they started on the long journey to 
their prospective home. At first they 
occupied a cottage in the outskirts of 
the city, but the employment for which 
the husband had hoped was not forth- 
coming, and at the end of a month they 
were compelled to give up the little house 
and join the colony of campers out on 
the creek. We found them the day they 
pitched their tent. Soon after the 
mother became seriously ill. We suc- 
ceeded in getting her into the hospital, 
where she was comfortably cared for; 
also we provided for the little family dur- _ 
ing her absence. Now she is with them 
again, perfectly restored to health; the 
father has permanent employment and 
the children are regular attendants at our 
Sunday-school. 

“We have organized in this tent vil- 
lage a ‘neighborhood club’ for the wom- 
en, and we meet with them once a week. 
During the cooler months we have a 
sewing-class for the children, but I think 
the thing that really 
helps most is a friend- 
ly visit to the homes 
each week, when we 
chat with the women 
and children, helping 
and advising wherever 
we can. Thus we show 
them that the Church 
really cares for them, 
and willstand by themin 
their hour of adversity.” 

Here we have one of 
the many forms of 
ministry which may be 
carried on by a devoted 
woman who is _ the 
Church’s representative 
in a new land, and it is 
a ministry which only 
a woman can most ef- 
fectively perform. 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF THE LOVE 
OF GOD 


By Peter Kunekichi Goto 


This simple story of ministrations to little children, and through 
them to their parents, is told in the words of the Japanese mission- 
ary himself, and will, we believe, prove the more effective for that reason. 


H E people 
in that part 
of Shitaya 

(one of the 
wards of Tokyo) 
where I have my 
work, for the most 
part live in small 
houses of one room, 
sometimes of only 

‘four and a half mats, 
* that is 9 x 9 feet. 
In rooms of this size families of seven 
and eight persons eat, sleep and work. 
Of course, they do not know the English 
proverb that “cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,” and are absolutely indifferent to 
all sanitary measures, but people cannot 
be clean, living as they do. Often their 
wretched houses are in the rear of other 
buildings and on the narrowest alleys. 

Needless to say, the children are in 
many cases in a most pitiable state. 
Even their games reflect the moral con- 
dition and character of their environ- 
ment, for “the Burglar” and “the Pawn- 
broker,” not to mention worse, are 
among those most attractive to these 
children. 

There is, I think, a deeper and truer 
cause than poverty, that brought these 
people to this condition of “the sub- 
merged tenth.” Some of them drifted to 
this slum through long illness or other 
misfortune, but the chief causes were 
idleness, drunkenness, gambling and 
general self-abandonment. The _ real 
cause of their misery is then a moral one. 

If, therefore, we wish to save them, 
we must save them morally. Some one 
has said, “make a man first; he will 
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make his circumstances.” These words 
once came to me like an inspiration and 
I have taken them as a motto for my 
work, 

As to how the Kindergarten was 
started, I went out one day in another 
part of the city to have an open-air 
meeting. I meant to preach to grown 
people, but instead my audience was 
composed entirely of children, their par- 
ents being at their work, so I had to 
change the meeting into one for chil- 
dren. Continuing in this way and being 
naturally fond of children, I became 
good friends with them and used to take 
cakes and candies for them when I went, 
so that they used to weleome me with 
“The uncle has come again.” (Japanese 
children call all friends of the family 
“uncle.”) 

When I saw these poor, ragged and 
uncared for little creatures my heart 


HOMES OF THE PARENTS 
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AT WORK IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


went out to them. I felt that I must 
try to save them and by so doing save 
the coming generation of fathers and 
mothers. 

After this I spent six months in in- 
vestigating their daily life and their real 
condition, physical and moral. When I 
found how great their need was, I de- 
cided to open a Kindergarten, and chose 
this Shitaya slum as the poorest, the 
most miserable and the wickedest place 
in Tokyo. 


Of course I could not do anything 


without help and without money, so I 
prayed that God would open the way 
in His good time. Soon, in answer to 
my prayers, an excellent woman offered 
herself for the work, and so left me 
free to work for my support. 

It was in September 1907 that we 
started. In the beginning we had only 
twelve children, as the place we were 
in was so small we could not take more. 
We tried our best, however, to make 
these children into twelve apostles for 
the Lord, and indeed the results were 
very encouraging. After some time we 
moved into a little larger house where 
we could accommodate about thirty. 

In 1910, with gifts from the Minister- 
ing Children’s League in Tokyo, and 
other friends, we put up a new and com- 
modious building with a little yard in 
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front, all enclosed by a high fence, a 
necessary protection against inquisitive- 
ness and interruption. Though we own 
the building the land is rented and we 
wish to buy it when the money is forth- 
coming. The front room of the build- 
ing is the kindergarten assembly room 
and is light and airy. In one corner is 
the altar, curtained off during the week 
but used at our Sunday services. Forty 
children have already graduated from 
the kindergarten and there are now fifty- 
four scholars in attendance. In addition 
to the regular kindergarten course thirty 
minutes every day are given to Christian 
instruction. 

Most of our Christian families have 
come through our little missionaries, 
who repeat the Gospel story in their talk 
or show its effects by the remarkable 
change in their conduct. There are 
many interesting tales of the children in 
this connection, and I will tell a few 
of them. ; 

A girl named Hana (Blossom), six 
years old, was an orphan and brought 
up by her grandparents, who were very 
poor. She looked forlorn when she first 
came to kindergarten, but after she had 
heard of Jesus and His Love she 
brightened up, and was completely 
changed. The children liked her very 
much, and when she did not come for 


AT THE TIME OF PRAYER 


some time they missed her. On going 
to inquire they found her in bed with 
pleurisy. Then the teacher went to see 
her and taught her to ask Jesus to make 
her well. Simple and faithful that she 
was, she continued praying all night, 
though in a high fever. Suddenly she 
cried in a loud voice, “Jesu Sama 
arigato” (“Thank you, Jesus”). Her 
grandmother sleeping beside her being 
awakened asked what was the matter. 
The child told her that Jesus had come 
and stood beside her, put His hand on 
her forehead and said, “My Blossom, I 


will make you well.” From that time 
“the fever left her.” A Japanese young 
lady on hearing this story was so much 
affected that she gave me her diamond 
ring, with the proceeds of which I 
bought our organ. 
Another child used to be haunted by 
a goblin like the one her mother saw 
in the theatre, in which amusement the 
parents spent all their earnings. MHear- 
ing that Jesus drove out devils when 
on earth, and that He can do the same 
to-day, she began to pray to Him to 
drive away her goblin, and the goblin ap- 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE PARENTS 


In such crowded quarters as these, and in other holes more wretched and unsanitary, many of the 
parents labor from early dawn to dark, the children frequently assisting 
them in any way that they can 


peared no longer. The mother was so 
much astonished that she asked the child 
about this Jesus. The child told her 
about Him while helping her at her 
work, and the mother and father, too, 
have become Christians. 

We have meetings for parents on the 
first and fifteenth of the month, and the 
two holidays, and the children sometimes 
ery if their fathers and mothers will 
not attend. Our little Masa Chan, who 
used to sit beside the supper table while 
his father drank his saké, finally told 
him that he would become the son of the 
devil if he kept on drinking saké, which 
is a devil. A little girl whose parents 
had had such a bad quarrel that the 
mother had run away from home, was 
heard by her father praying that Jesus 
would not let him drink any more, and a 
few days after the family were happily 
united again. 

We have Sunday-school in two places, 
with 150 scholars. These children, 
though so poor, at Christmas time give 
offerings of several yen to some one in 
distress. 

Our congregation, as I said, wor- 
shipping in the kindergarten room, is 
now composed of seventy-two baptized 
Christians with fifty communicants, fif- 
teen being recently confirmed. As most 
of the people have to work on Sunday as 
well as other days we have our largest 
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congregation in the evening, usually 
forty to fifty. 

We have in the Church thirteen com- 
mittees for various things; one to ar- 
range the tables and benches; one for 
the books, composed of children; for 
flowers, of old women. One is called 
“the fire-generating committee,” which 
meets for prayer thirty minutes before 
each service, and the others are to en- 
courage attendance, visit the sick, keep 
the records and accounts, attend to 
funeral arrangements, etc., giving work 
to all to do, while each person considers 
himself a committee to try to get people 
into the Church. 


Werking in the busy bustle of the street 


A MISSIONARY HOME ON THE PRAIRIES 
By P. H. R. 


ARY EMMA stood at the win- 

‘dow watching the feathery 

snow-flakes slip softly down 

from the sky. Mary Emma, 

aged seven, was the conscientious little 

daughter of a Western missionary. The 

day was Christmas Eve—that wonderful 

day of half-guessed possibilities, which 

may or may not come true in the morn- 
ing. ; 

But Mary Emma was not thinking 

just then of the row of stockings which 


would soon be hung, ready for the visit 


of dear old St. Nicholas. She leaned 
against the window-casing with one 
hand, the other being held fast in the 
two warm, chubby hands of her sister 
‘Ethel, who “would be four next August.” 
Ethel had been listening to Mary’s re- 
eital of how Old Mother Goose was pick- 
ing her Christmas turkeys, and how her 
_family was so large, and the turkeys so 
many, that as the feathers fluttered 
down to earth they were enough to cover 
the whole world—“except down south 
where it never snows,” added the very 
literal and exact big sister. 

But in spite of the fun of telling this 
old tale—which always seemed as if it 


might be true, even when one knew it. 


wasn’t—there was a troubled look in 
Mary Emma’s brown eyes. ‘She was 
noticing how the snow was growing 
rapidly deeper, and the flakes less like 
flakes, and more like sugar or sand. As 
the children watched, the snow began to 
lift and swirl in little eddying gusts, and 
around the corners of the rectory crept 
moaning sounds as the wind grew 
stronger. 

Children who lived on the Western 
prairies thirty years ago learned many 
things about the weather which those in 
the snug Eastern homes of to-day will 
never know. So, because of what this lit- 
tle seven-year-old Mary Emma knew of 


the drifting snow and the rising wind, 
she clutched her sister’s hand closer, and 
gave a little shiver. “Let’s go and find 
Mama,” she said to Ethel. This she felt 
was the very best thing to do when one 
was puzzled, or’troubled, or sorry; even 
when one did not quite understand what 
it was all about. The mother was in her 
bedroom, where she had just tucked baby 
brother away for the night. She had 
gone to the window to draw the shades 
upon the early winter twilight. She 
stood a moment thinking of her husband 
coming back through the storm from one 
of his distant mission stations. She 
knew all too well what such a journey 
meant. [iach winter men perished in the 
driving snow which swept those white 
prairies on the wings of the blizzard. 
Even the strongest and most experienced 
were sometimes victims of their own 
hardihood. The look upon her mother’s 
face made Mary Emma say in a half 
whisper, “I wish Papa would come 
home.” But as they left the bedroom the 
mother said, “Oh, you know the ponies 
always bring him safely home, even 
through the worst storms. Now we have 
just time to finish our story from the 
‘St. Nicholas’ before supper.” 

It was very strange—no one ever tried 
to explain it—but in that rectory when 
the mother said she was ready to read 
aloud the children would gather from 
all over the house, like kittens around a 
bowl of milk, or bees around honey. In 
three minutes all five had settled them- 
selves comfortably, and the only sound 
was the mother’s pleasant voice reading 
“The Boy Emigrants.” Outside the ris- 
ing wind was now cutting sharply 
around the corners of the house, with 
whistling shrieks and moans. But the 
children did not hear it, for they were 
off on the far western slopes of the 
Sierras with the boys in the story. And 
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the mother was glad, as she looked up 
for a second at the eager faces, to know 
that it was only her own heart which 
beat more quickly at the sound of the 
rising gale. 

Then came supper. A large dish of 
delicious milk toast, brought in steam- 
ing from the kitchen by Inga, the faith- 
ful ‘Norwegian servant, and after the 
milk toast yellow apple sauce and crusty 
brown doughnuts, made by the mother 
herself. All the children. knew that even 
Inga could not make doughnuts like 
mother’s. To begin with, the hole in the 
middle of Inga’s doughnuts was never 
anything but a small fat crack, while the 
holes in mother’s doughnuts always 
stayed open; the children used to won- 
der why. Little Ethel and her brother 
next older never could resist the desire 
to put the tips of their tongues through 
the inviting holes. Of course they knew 
this was not polite, but they always 
waited until their mother was looking in 
the opposite direction, when up went 
the doughnuts, and pop! went the tongue 
into the hole before the first bite was 
taken. 


After supper came the hanging of the 
stockings. Can one ever forget the thrill 
of hanging up a limp stocking, knowing 
so surely that one would find it bunchy 
and distended in the morning! In spite 
of a small salary, and the many hard- 
ships of life on what was then called 
“the Western border,” the row of stock- 
ings at the rectory was always a goodly 
sight on Christmas morning. Happy 
and hearty, the children trooped off to 
bed, Mary Emma taking motherly care 
of the younger ones. It was very hard 
to go to sleep because of the wind, and 
because it was Christmas Eve and the 
stockings were hanging downstairs. 
Ethel did so wonder if it would be her 
turn to have The Marble—the dear old 
glass Marble—in the toe of her stocking, 
or whether she must wait until her next 
birthday to become its proud possessor. 
You see some things in this rectory were 
handed on from Christmas to Christ- 
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mas, or from birthday to birthday, and 
when it came one’s turn to own The 
Marble one was just as happy as though 
it were a wonderful new one; perhaps 
happier, for “old friends are best,” even 
when they are only toy friends. 
To-night there was a good deal of 
talking back and forth across the hall, 
but at last only Mary Emma and her big 
brother of twelve were left awake. 
“Lewis!” Mary called softly, sitting up 
in bed, “isn’t the wind awful. It 
sounds like a child crying, sometimes, 
and sometimes like something I never ° 
heard, but it makes my backbone feel 
queer.” “Yes,” answered her brother, 
“T know what you mean; I wish Papa 
were home. There is a moon, but I just 
made a hole in the frost and looked out, 
and you can’t see any more than as if 
somebody was throwing flour in your 
face. I guess—I guess we'd better say 
our prayers again; we don’t have to get 
out on to the cold floor you know.” “All 
right,” Mary answered. Silence fell 
upon them both, and very soon five pairs 
of eyes were shut tight, and five little 
heads were filled with Christmas dreams. 


Downstairs the mother was keeping 
her anxious vigil. Inga refused to go 
to bed, as her mistress wished her to do, 
but replenished the fires and cuddled 
down for a nap in the big chair by the 
warm kitchen stove. The mother was 
very glad to have some unfinished dolly- 
clothes for Ethel to keep her hands busy, 
and when they were done and tucked 
into the dangling stockings she found 
she could not read, so wrote letters, with 
her ears strained for any sound coming 
through the storm without. 

The clock had just struck eleven when 
the distant sound of sleigh-bells caught 
her ear, and in an instant she had raised 
the shades and put the two kerosene 
lamps in the front windows, where the 
light shone white against the thickness 
of the swirling snow. Then came the 
eall of a horse; old “Chris,” the faithful 
pony (who received his name because he 
was given to the missionary years be- 
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fore as a Christmas gift), had seen the 
light. The mother attended to the fires 
and put a bowl of milk to heat upon the 
stove, while Inga, in rubber boots, an 
overcoat, cap, mittens and scarf, stepped 
out into the storm just as the ghostly 
white horses drawing the sleigh drew up 
at the barnyard gate. 

But there was no driver on the seat! 
Inga’s heart went down into the very toes 
of the great rubber boots. Could it be 
that this time the ponies had not brought 
him home? Was he lying somewhere 
amid the whirling snow-drifts of the 
prairie, cold and white, like a marble 
statue, as she had found her own Scan- 
dinavian. father lying after the three 
days’ storm of ’75%? She thought of the 
wife, and of the five children wrapped in 
their Christmas dreams, and breathing 
au agonized prayer she plunged forward 
into the drifting snow. 

In the bottom of the sleigh lay a hud- 
dled heap with the buffalo robe drawn 
close about it. It was the missionary, 
held fast in that torpor which is the first 
stage of death by freezing. Not a mo- 
ment did Inga lose. Seizing the reins 
which lay idle on the dashboard she 
guided the staggering horses to the very 
doorstep and sent a quick call to her 
mistress within. Somehow the two wom- 
en dragged the inert bundle inside the 
house and shut the door upon the howl- 
ing storm. Even as they did so the 
closed eyes opened and sensation began 
to return to the chilled form. It was 
not long before the hot milk, warm 
blankets and the blazing fire had done 
their work, and he was able to tell them 
-_ how he worked his way through the 
storm, until he realized that he had lost 
his sense of direction and had become 
utterly confused. Then he threw the 
lines about the dashboard, saying to the 
ponies, “May God help you to take us 
out of this! I can no longer help my- 
self.” Wrapping the robe about him he 
lay down in the bottom of the sleigh, 
and saying a prayer for deliverance knew 
no more until he woke on the old horse- 
hair sofa in his own home with his wife 
bending over him. 
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“The dear ponies!” exclaimed his wife, 
through her tears, “and the dear God, 
who used them to send you back to us!” 

With that they remembered the faith- 
ful four-footed missionaries still stand- 
ing patiently in the raging storm. Out 
went Inga to put them in the warm 
stable and give them, with many a caress 
and broken word of thankfulness, the 
food and care which they had so richly 
earned. Nor was the missionary satis- 
fied until he, in spite of his wife’s pro- 
tests, had braved the storm once more 
and aided Inga in providing for the 
comfort of the faithful team. His hands 
and feet were still stinging with the 
shooting pains of returning circulation. 
He could do but little, yet the look of 
love in his eyes and the deep note in his 
voice as he spoke to them, must have 
been, to the wise little ponies, their very 
best reward. 

So it was all over, with nothing worse 
than frost-bitten fingers and toes, which in 
time cure themselves; and as the stroke 
of midnight ushered in the day of the 
Christ-Child the deep peace which thrills 
with the undertone of thankful hearts 
settled upon the rectory household. 


Christmas morning dawned clear and 
cold. The first thing to break the silence 
was the father’s voice at the foot of the 
stairs calling “Merry Christmas!” So 
strong and cheerful the voice sounded, 
no one would have dreamed that only a 
few hours before he had been face to 
face with death. How glad they were 
to hear him, and how the old house 
thrilled with the sound as from room to 
room rang the returning shouts of 
“Merry Christmas!” 

Perhaps toilets were not performed as 
carefully as usual, or perhaps the 
Christmas joy made fingers more deft. 
At any rate in an incredibly short time 
the children were tumbling down the 
stairs to find father and mother smiling 
down at them with faces which bore no 
trace of last night’s anxiety and dan- 
ger; and ranged along the mantle-shelf 
were the wonderful, wonderful stockings! 
Never before was anything seen like 
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them. Such queer, delightful bunches 
distorted their outline! Some were long 
and slim; some short and fat. Ethel’s 
sagged to such a length, and ended in 
such a large round toe that she knew, 
with a leap of the heart, that The Mar- 
ble was hers at last! 

We shall not try to describe the pres- 
ents. Ohildren nowadays would think 
little of them. The salary of the mis- 
sionary was only $800 a year, and not 
much of it could go in Christmas gifts; 
but there was something for each from 
each; there was self-forgetting love and 
eager joy, and if these be present the 
richness of the gifts does not greatly 
matter. Mary Emma had some neatly- 
hemmed dusters for her mother and 
some handkerchiefs for her father, and 
she had helped the other children to 
make up their bunchy little packages, 
tied with much white string in many 
hard knots. And the father and mother 
loved the queer little gifts—some of them 
already familiar objects in the house- 
hold—because they were the best which 
the children had to give. 

The presents opened and admired, it 
was time for the early service, to which 
father, mother and Lewis went, while 
Inga, assisted by Mary Emma, prepared 
the breakfast. The meal was a merry 
one. Some of the younger children who 
could not bear to be separated entirely 
from their presents were allowed to bring 
one to the table. Ethel chose The Mar- 
ble, and could hardly keep her admiring 
eyes from its much-dented crystal sur- 
face, beneath which shone the mysterious 
blue and white spirals and “curly-cues” 
which had been a wonder to them all 
from the time when Lewis, as a baby, 
had become its first possessor. 


The morning service in the green- 
decked church, bright with lights and 
smelling of cedar, found the rectory pew 
filled with bobbing little heads. Round 
eyes were fixed upon their father in his 
white surplice, and the old hymns and 
carols stirred the little hearts strangely. 
Before the sermon the younger ones 
slipped quietly out, marshalled by Mary 
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Emma, who settled them for their noon- 
day naps. 

Then came the Christmas dinner, with 
a real turkey, and the only box of candy 
which had been seen that year in the 
rectory household. After this an eager 
little group gathered about the mother 
as she lay on the old sofa, and through 
the long afternoon her gentle voice could 
be heard reading from a wonderful new 
book of old Christmas stories and legends, 
which had been sent to Mary Emma in 
the last missionary box, and which her 
parents had saved to brighten her 
Christmas Day. 

When the evening lamp was lighted, 
and the younger children were being put 
to bed, on those rare days when he was 
at home Mary Emma always had a little 
visit with her father. This Christmas 
night she sat upon his knee perfectly 
silent for some time. Finally she said: 
“Papa, do you think the Christ-Child 
comes to earth on Christmas Eve, as 
those old stories say; and that people 
really see Him?” “Yes, dear,” said the 
father quietly, “I think I do. The 
ponies and I must have met Him last 
night in the storm, for it was He who 
brought us safely home.” 
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Bishop Restarick sends this incident of work 
in Honolulu: 


GOOD story about a Korean is that 
of Pak Lam Ho, a doctor who be- 
came an earnest Christian here. When 
it came to the time of his baptism he de- 
sired to take as his Christian name Jubi- 
late. The Rev. Kong Yin Tet had in- 
structed him, for the Korean was one of 
the best Chinese scholars in Honolulu 
and so they could write to each other, 
though they could not talk. I mean by 
this that although the Korean under- 
stood some English, yet his instruction 
had to be in Chinese, and he could wor- 
ship also with the Chinese, as he did. 
Mr. Kong explained to him that Jubilate 
was not a name. He said he knew that, 
but that the psalm of which this was the 
name was a favorite one with him, and 
expressed what he felt in his heart. 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


BY FRANCES B. BARNEY 


SCENE I. 


[A large illuminated star at the back of the stage, 

the Angel of the star standing beneath tt. 

Children of white races stand six on each side, 

facing centre, singing hymn No. 66, “Brightest 

and Best of the Sons of the Morning.” Angel 

looks afar with sad searching gaze and hands 
~ clasped.) 


The Angel (exclaims)—The Son of the Morning! 
How sweet the children’s song to Him! Yet 
His world lies in shadow. His star has risen, 
but on many a land it does not shine. How 
little they understand, in their glad content- 
ment, that millions wait for Him to dawn 
upon their darkness, and lend to them His 
aid! 


One Child (stepping forward and facing the Angel) .— 
Dear bright Angel, what makes thee sad? Do 
not our glad songs of worship please thee? 


The Angel.—Yes, little one, your song is sweet, but 
beneath it I hear the distant undertone of 
sorrow. Beyond your bright faces I see, afar 
off, other little faces, dull and sad and hope- 
less; ugly with ignorance and sin. Some look 
forth from the Eskimo hut in the shadow of 
the Arctic night; some from among the palm 
groves of Africa. I see the swarming millions 
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of India and China, and the pagan children of Japan. Above your glad 
hymns IJ hear the faint far ery of childish voices which say: “Come over 
and help us also.” How can these be brought to worship in the light of the 


Bethlehem star? 


Child (eagerly)—Oh, may I not go, dear Angel, and bring these children whom also 
our Lord loves to the light of the Star of Bethlehem? 


Others—And I? And I? 


All.—Give us thy blessing, dear Angel of the Lord, that we fail not in our journey! 


Angel.—Blessed little messengers! The Lord guide you and give you wings of faith, 
and likewise cords of love to draw these other children of many lands. 
Take also the key of prayer to open all locked doors to you, and bring back 
to this Star of Bethlehem the sad and sinful, the hopeless and ignorant, that 
they may be blest as you have been. Now may the Holy Spirit go with you! 


[Children kneel, as the Angel speaks with outstretched hands—then rise and sing 
Hymn No. 256, “Souls in Heathen Darkness,’ or No. 580, “Christ for the World 
we Sing.) 


SCENE II. 
[Stage dark except for Star. Angel below it with hand shading eyes.] 


Angel.—Ah, little messengers, how long ye are gone! Surely the Lord will not suf- 
fer you to stumble and fall. He will bring you home again with precious 
treasure of souls won for Him. There! There! I see one now—tho’ footsore 
and weary—home at last! And he brings another with him! 


[Enter first child holding hand of Indian boy.] 

First Child.—At last, blessed Angel, I see thy dear face in the light of the Star; and 
I bring with me this dear Indian child, who knew not of Our Lord till I told 
him the story of the Great Spirit’s love. Close behind me comes another with 
his charge. 

[Enter second child with Eskimo.) 


Second Child—Dear Angel, I bring Egingtah from his Alaskan hut to worship the 
King. 


Angel.—Praise the Lord, O my soul! And who comes here? 
[Enter third child with Hindu girl.} 


Third Child.—This little dark-skinned sister I found, O Angel, in tears and misery. 
So I have brought her to the Prince of Peace! 


Angel.—Thou didst well, little messenger. In the light of the Star her soul shall 
open like a flower! 
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[Enter fourth child with African.] 


Fourth Child—In the huts of darkest Africa I found this child, and when I told 
her of the Light of the World she came with me so gladly. See where she 
stands worshipping the Star! 


[African stands with hands and arms uplifted.] 


Angel.—And in her joy shalt thou be blest! But there come yet more of the Lord’s 
messengers. Verily, He has blessed the laborers in His harvest—and “the 
field is the world!” 


[Enter fifth child with Japanese. ] 


Fifth Child.—In the land of the Rising Sun I found this boy—his soul longed for. 
knowledge of the loving Father, who made his beautiful land. With joy he 
heard the story of the Star of Bethlehem! He has come to worship in its 
light! — ¢ 


[Japanese kneels. ] 
Angel.—‘How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad tidings of good things!” 
[Enter sixth child with Chinese.] 


Sixth Child—To the great Empire of Asia I sped, for I heard the weeping of the 
unloved children who were left to starve and die. And lo! this child, O Angel, 
heard with hungry heart the message of our King, and comes to give herself 
to Him! 


[Chinese prostrates herself before the Star.] 


Angel. ‘All nations whom Thou hast made shall come and worship before Thee, O 
Lord; and they shall glorify Thy Name.” Now is my joy complete, in that 
all Thy children praise Thee. Is not your joy greater, too, O little mes- 
sengers, who have been helpers of Our Lord? 


[Angel says slowly and impressively the Venite, children grouped around with 
clasped hands. 

Children burst into Hymn No. 60, “Angels from the Realm of Glory.” 

All kneel at the end. 

Curtains part below the Star and show tableau of the Natwwity.] 


Notr.—The stage should be hung with dark cloth. The star may be a large elec- 
tric one, hung high up at the back. Curtains part beneath it to show the final tableau. 
The children:should be from twelve to fourteen years of age and selected for ability 
to sing and speak well. There should be twelve children on stage in first scene—six 
boys and six girls. Let six of these personify the six foreign children in Scene II. 


A LITTLE MOTHER’S FIRST CHRISTMAS 


By Clara Johnson Neely 


UST as I opened the gate to our 
mission compound, on a cold De- 
cember morning, a pitiful-looking 
little girl was standing in the road 
near by. She was one of the many 

little mothers that dot the fair land of 
Japan,* poor and dirty, and scantily 
clad, with an equally forlorn-looking lit- 
tle baby boy tied to her back.. She was 
about twelve years old, but the careworn 
face bespoke work and _ responsibility, 
and was so sad! 

The spirit of Christmas had already 
entered my bones and I was thinking of 
all the things I should buy for the little 
chicks I knew, and of all the ways I 
could use to make them happy this com- 
ing blessed season. 

I spoke to this little lady, and asked 
her if she knew about her Emperor’s 
birthday. Of course she knew! LEvery- 
body in Japan knew of the joy of No- 
vember 3d. On that day all the flags are 
put out, and everybody has a_ holiday. 
Everybody sings the national anthem, 
from the smallest child in school to the 
greatest prince in the palace. Then I 
told this little girl that every country in 
the world had an emperor—America, 
Russia, England, China and Korea— 
these were all she had ever heard of—but 
they all had a different birthday. Still 
there was one who was the Emperor of 
the whole world, and the whole world 
celebrated His birthday on the 25th of 
December. 

Her eyes began to open and her face 
showed interest as I went on and told her 
something of the party that I was going 
to give on that day to celebrate this great 
Birthday. But I cannot describe her 
face when I told her she was invited to 


* See frontispiece. 
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this party in my house. There was only 
one condition though—she must wash her 
face and comb her hair, and wash Bo- 
Chan’s* face too—he didn’t have any 
hair. Of course I did not tell her to 
change her dress, for I was sure she 
didn’t have another, but every little girl 
going to the King’s party must be clean. 
I impressed upon her not to forget the 
day, and she repeated over all I had told 
her. 

Christmas morning, at seven o’clock, 
our clergyman met this little girl and the 
baby in the yard, and asked her why she 
was there. To which she replied that the 
foreign Sensei} had invited her to the 
birthday party of the King of the World. 
He told her that the lady was worship- 
ping the King of the World then, in the 
church, and that she must wait for her. 

So the anxious little body, clean and 
trim, met me with a smile as I came 
from the church. I took her into my 
house and showed her the tree, re- 
splendent with tinsel and hung with or- 
naments and popcorn, surmounted with 
angels and a star. I then gave her some 
candy and oranges. She walked around 
and around the tree, and stayed in my 
room until the time for morning service, 
but never spoke a word. It was like a 
dream to her; and she could not yet un- 
derstand why she had been invited to a 
party. I told her to come again to see 
the tree, which she did many times, and 
walked around it in the same silent way 
—but she was happy. 

You who read this, do not forget the 
millions of little girls and boys who have 
never heard of the King of the World, 
nor ever seen a Christmas tree. 


* Bo-Chan is a term used for very small boys. 
+ Sensei, a term of honor and respect for 
teachers and other superiors. 


BISHOP MANN LEADING THE MARCH 


THE CHILDREN WHO LEAD THE MARCH 


HE chubby little lad or lassie in 
the kindergarten, or the man 
who seeks to become President 
of the United States, or the 

woman in society, or the boy on the 
football team—all these know that it is 
both an honor and a responsibility to 
“lead the march.” Out in the north- 
west a missionary district with less than 
eight hundred Sunday-school children 
has for three years led the entire 
Church in the per capita amount of its 
Lenten missionary offering. This “Chil- 
dren’s Number” seems a fitting place to 
tell the story of North Dakota’s achieve- 
ment in this regard, and somewhat of the 
personalities and methods by which it 
has been accomplished. 


I. The District and Its Bishop 

The state of North Dakota is pecul- 
iarly agricultural in character. Its 
70,000 square miles contain as fertile 
wheat lands as are to be found in the 
nation. Its largest city has only about 
15,000 people. There is no considerable 
amount of manufacturing nor is there 
ever likely to be. Certainly for years to 
come it will be the home of the farmer, 


and even its towns and cities will be 
dependent upon the prosperity of the 
farms. 

Its population comes from the ends 
of the earth. There are Poles, Galic- 
ians, Icelanders, Greeks and Scandina- 
vians—the latter comprising a very con- 
siderable percentage of the population. 
There are also colonies of Hungarians, 
Syrians, Hollanders, and there are 10,000 
native Americans—commonly called In- 
dians. 

Two great transcontinental railway 
lines cross the state from east to west, 
with branch lines radiating therefrom. 
Towns located on these railways may 
be reached from centres, but the rural 
communities and scattered farms pre- 
sent a difficult problem in a state whose 
area is equal to all of ‘New York with 
half of Pennsylvania added thereto. 

There are scores of small communities 
of from 50 to 300 souls, among whom a 
few Church people are usually to be 
found. It would be interesting to fol- 
low the good bishop as he goes about over 
such a territory trying to plant the 
Church and provide for the needs of her 
children. 
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TWO FAITHFUL FRIENDS OF A NORTH DAKOTA MISSIONARY 


The difficulties are not all encountered 
in winter, though perhaps the greatest 
ones occur then. The accompanying 
picture illustrates an incident of mis- 
sionary experience. The bishop was in 
the far western part of his field. He had 
held evening service in the town of 
Medora, near to which place Colonel 
Roosevelt once lived as a ranchman. He 
had promised to go twenty miles farther 
west, and make a first visit to a handful 
of people living at Sentinel Butte on the 
very edge of the state. For this purpose 
he had hired a livery team and was 
ready to start in the early morning. 
That night the weather became astonish- 
ly mild, and the Little Missouri rose 
foaming over its banks. Usually it 
could be forded anywhere. The only 
bridge was that which carried the rail- 
way track. On this the horses could not 
travel, but abandoning the trip was not 
to be thought of. The driver was left to 
swim his horses across the stream, while 
some men of the village, led by the bish- 
op, made a triumphal procession across 
the bridge, dragging the carriage over 
the ties. 

Such cheerful patience and wise deter- 
mination is bound to tell, and it is not 
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strange that North Dakota believes in 
and admires its bishop. 


II, Shepherds of the Scattered 


But the most tireless efforts on the 
part of the bishop could accomplish little 
without the aid of devoted clergy. The 
little band of less than twenty, who carry 
forward the Church’s work in this great 
state, have a variety of experiences, but 
one at least they share in -common— 
their ministry to the scattered children 
of the Church, who are to be found 
everywhere in the small communities 
and on the lonely farms. Practically 
every clergyman is a cireuit-rider, and 
must prove his resourcefulness in an- 
swer to the needs of the work. 

“Services are held in churches, school- 
houses, cottages, barns, on the lake 
shore, in store buildings, in the public 
parks, in lodge rooms—in fact anywhere 
and everywhere where the ‘two or three’ 
can be gathered together. The mis- 
sionary has to be a -jack-of-all-trades. 
Besides being the spiritual leader of the 
community he is often the janitor, musi- 
eal director, organist, undertaker, carpen- 
ter, Fourth of July orator, foot-ball and 
basket-ball coach, and half a dozen other 
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things. He reaches his appointments 
_ (or doesn’t reach them, as the case may 
be) in all kinds of ways and at all sorts 
of times, day and night, by passenger 
train, freight train, automobile, motor- 
eycle, bicycle, buggy, railroad velocipede 
or on foot. He has even been compelled 
to charter a switch-engine in order to 
meet a ‘hurry-up’ appointment.” 

One of the clergy, who stands as a type 
of others, is responsible for a “parish” 
125 miles long and seventy-five miles 
wide. Over this he travels on a motor- 
eycle, baptizing children in the lonely 
ranch houses, encouraging the gathering 
of the little Sunday-schools (perhaps 
only a half-dozen children, from two or 
three neighboring farms, meeting in 
some good woman’s parlor), seeking out 
the adults for confirmation, breaking the 
Bread of Life on dining tables, to 
hungry souls which for years have not 
known the Sacramental Gift. And all 
this in addition to the care of a parish of 
nearly 100 communicants at the centre 
where his family lives and which he 
ealls home. This missionary walked 
sixteen miles on a stormy day last Janu- 
ary when the trains were all snowed in 
and not a liveryman would take out a 
team to drive him, in order to hold a ser- 
vice he had promised. He said that he 
enjoyed the trip, even if he did freeze 
one foot and blister the other. 


III. What the Children Do 


It is in spite of such conditions as 
these that the children of North Dakota 
achieved the record which has made 
them conspicuous before the Church. 
Only a few of the Sunday-schools have 
more than a handful of children. The 
banner school for 1911 was in one of the 
smaller towns which has not had a set- 
tled clergyman for four years, and where 
the services are regularly conducted by 
a lay-reader. There are only sixteen 
pupils in this school. Their Lenten of- 
fering averaged $5.85 for each child. 
Next in rank was a school of six chil- 
dren in a hamlet where we have neither 
church nor regular service. 
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The question will naturally be asked: 
How are such results to be obtained? 
The answer is both easy and difficult. 
The easy answer is contained in four 
letters: w-o-r-k. An esprit de corps has 
been developed, and practically everyone, 
big and little, is interested in the suc- 
cess of the Children’s Offering... Through 
the district paper, The North Dakota 
Sheaf, this offering is kept before the at- 
tention of the people through the early 
months of the year, and reports of its 
progress and of its final success are pub- 
lished. There is a live secretary of the 
Sunday-schcol Commission, who sends 
letters to scattered groups and. to single 
Church children who belong to no Sun- 
day-school, mailing with it a mite-box 
and an invitation to join in the cam- 
paign. The aim kept in mind is not the 
size of the offering, but the desire that 
each child within the state shall have his 
or her box, and give something, however 
small. The fundamental lesson is one 
of personal responsibility and participa- 
tion in the work of the Kingdom. 

Two other very useful means of stimu- 
lation have proved their value. One is 
the North Dakota Missionary Signal, 
which reads, in terms of the signal code, 
“The American Church is coming to 
help as fast as possible.” The other is 
the Sunday-school banner, which is 
awarded each year to the school making 
the largest per capita gift, and its com- 
panion pennant which goes to the school 
ranking second. Instead of the 
jealousy and _ ill-feeling which 
some feared from the intro- 
duction of these trophies there 
has come a fine esprit de corps, 
and a strong but friendly 
emulation. 

The children have developed 
remarkable versatility and re- 
sourcefulness. The number of 
things that can be done 
to earn money they find 
to be legion. There are 
also some things which ("4 
they can earn money by ee : 
refraining from. One 7. 
very small boy, with great © 
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travail of soul, earned his by keeping still 
for acertain period daily. Cooking, sew- 
ing, washing, scrubbing, office-tending, 
snow-shovelling, boot-blacking, barbering, 
errand-running, cow-milking, etc., to the 
end of the catalogue—each has turned 
its copper, nickel and silver to. the good 
cause. Less common in this northern 
state, but not unreckoned, the mushrooms 
and the frogs’ Jegs have “lent a hand.” 
In fact, the Sunday-school Commission 
has almost decided to offer a premium 
for any possible means of helping out 
the fund that has not been put into 
operation. ; 


IV. Awarding the Banner 


The district convocation meets yearly 
for three days, one of which is always 
a Sunday. On the afternoon of “Con- 
vocation Sunday” occurs the great 
event of the North Dakota Sunday- 
school year—the service at which the 
banner is presented to the school which 
has made the largest per capita offering. 

So far as is possible in a stretch of 
country 200 miles wide by 3875 miles 
long, representatives of the different 
Sunday-schools are present. The school 
which has held the banner for the year 


The North Dakota banner, awarded 
to the Sunday-school making 
the largest per capita 

offering 


-under 
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just closing sends a delegate who is to 
return it to the bishop. This child car- 
ries it in the procession at the opening 
of the service, which is festal in charac- 
ter. The record of the year is read, and 
the successful Sunday-school announced. 
The child brings forward the banner 
which the bishop receives with fitting 
acknowledgment, and then, as the com- 
manding officer of the Church’s army in 
the state, with a message of congratula- 
tion, he intrusts it to a delegate sent by 
the successful Sunday-school to receive 
it; who, at the close of the service, 
proudly bears the banner out of the 
church. It will stand through the year, 
perhaps in a tiny mission chapel—per- 
haps only in the ranch-house where some 
little school meets to be taught by a de- 
voted woman. 

The banner is shown in an accom- 
panying picture. Each year, on the back 
of it is sewed a ribbon on which is em- 
broidered the date, the name of the Sun- 
day-school which won it, and the per 
capita amount of their offering. There- 
fore it becomes itself a record of the 
successes and achievements. You may 
imagine the pride with which the dele- 
gate from some tiny little Sunday-school 
out on the prairies stalks up the aisle of 
the cathedral, looking as important as a 
twelve-year-old boy or girl can, to re- 
ceive the banner and carry it out at the 
time of the recessional, as a trophy of 
victory achieved. To see the face of one 
such little deputy beaming with joy as 
he, in the robing room after the service, 
detached the banner from its staff and 
rolled it up to carry it to his home 120 
miles away, was enough to prove how 
deep a hold the missionary offering and 
the thing for which it stands have upon 
the children of North Dakota. 

Is it any wonder that North Dakota 
has made its enviable record; and is it 
not possible that others might learn 
from this example how possible it is to 
accomplish seemingly impossible things 
difficult conditions — provided 
there be the will and the wisdom to do 
so 9 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Note: The Letter Box this time is devoted entirely to communica- 
tions from or ccncerning children, most of them connected in some way 
with their ambitions and methods for raising a generous Haster Offering. 


A Louisiana rector forwards an attractive lit- 
tle letter, prefacing it with a word of ex- 
planation. It seems that a teacher in the 
primary department of his Sunday-school 
gave each of her pupils a little chicken to 
raise, in order to make money for their 
Lenten Offering: 


Monroe, La. 


Dear TrEAcHER: My little last year 
Easter-chicken grew to be a large red 
rooster. I named him “Sally Crook.” 
Yesterday I sold him for this dollar to 
be my Easter offering. 
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From a parish in Vermont two letters come, 
which we print exactly as they were written. 
No. 1 is by a young girl of fifteen; No. 2 
by a little child of eight years. The latter 
lives in the country, far from the Sunday- 
school. Her father is dead and her family 
have small means: 


No. I 


THE rector of our parish gave me a 
- Lincoln penny to see how much I could 
make out of it. I bought one ear of 
pop corn with my penny. I popped this 
and sold it for six cents. Then I went 
home and bought one-half of a pound 
ef brown sugar, a little milk, and a little 
butter with the six cents. I sold this 
fudge for fifteen cents—it was not very 
good because I cooked it in a dish in 
which onions had been cooked. With this 
money I bought more sugar and the 
other things necessary to make fudge, 
including nuts. In this way I made one 
dollar and a half in about three weeks. 
I did this on Saturdays, when I was at 
home. I had a dollar’s worth of fudge 
in the spare bed-room. Sunday morn- 
ing I took my grandmother in to see 
my work, but the mice had undone it. 
The next Saturday mother gave me the 
necessary things and I made another 
dollar’s worth. This time I took very 
good care of it. 

No. II 


How I earned my money for Easter. 


Pou.y. 


Grandma gave me one cent a day for 
getting the milk. 

Five cents a week for filling the wood 
box. 

My Mama gave me a few pennies for 
errands that I was glad to do. 

A great Aunt that lives with us gave 
me fifteen cents, maybe she thought I 
had done some nice little things for her 
during the year. 
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A Sunday-school teacher in New Jersey writes: 
ENCLOSED please find $5 to be added to 
the Lenten Offering, for Alaska. It was 
earned by a small boy, selling soap, and 
he did not get through in time to send it 
in with the rest of the money. The boy 
is in my Sunday-school class and has 
worked very hard for the money. 


1 


Here is another instance, from New Hampshire 
this time: 


J. P. K., four years of age, whose 
brother had a mite-chest, was thought 
too young to begin this year. He cried 
so bitterly because he wanted “to give 
his pennies to the poor little boys” that 
a mite-chest was given him. He also in- 
sisted on handing his box personally to 
the minister, though he lived seven miles 
away. The contents of John’s mite- 
chest were thirty-nine cents. 
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Has anybody else, we wonder, except this 
writer from Virginia, conceived the idea of 
consecrating to missionary ends the Sunday 


eggs? 

ENcLosep you will find a cheque for 
$4.50 as a small donation to help for- 
ward God’s work in the world. One 
dollar is a collection in church on 
Easter Sunday and $3.50 price of eggs 
that have been laid by our hens on Sun- 
days since last August. We wish it were 
more, but we feel sure God will take the 


will for the deed. 
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Another faithful helper from Virginia, in send- 
ing $7.50 for the missionary offering, teNs 
some of the ways in which it was raised: 


One little girl swept out her father’s 
office, and got a penny each time. She 
brought me her mite-chest very proudly, 
with fourteen cents in it. My little boy 
made nearly two dollars, I think, find- 
ing turkeys’ and hens’ nests—for which 
he was paid either five or ten cents. 
Turkeys hide their nests very skilfully 
you know, and have to be tracked with 
great care. One Colored woman, an old- 
time servant, who calls herself “a white 
folks’ nigger,” insisted on taking a box 
to help her “white folks” in their penny 
gathering, as they had often helped her 
in hers. She brought sixty-five cents. 
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News from Michigan: 

“Our S. S. did better than ever before 
this Lent. We shall send $150, $40 of 
which was made by a class of twelve 
boys selling pickles, etc. at regular 
prices, the goods being sold to the boys 
at wholesale.” 
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A mission church in Maryland, which 
claims only thirty-three members, has a 
Sunday-school where twenty-five mite- 
boxes were at work last Lent. The chil- 
dren belong mostly to the families of 
railroad employees. They gave as their 
Easter Offering $20.50. But this was 
not all. The offering every Sunday is 
given to some sort of mission work. 
They keep nothing for themselves. 
Their total gifts last year amounted to 
$160.26, The devoted layman who is in 
charge of the school is justified in ask- 
ing: “Is there any other school which 
can claim a better record?” 
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Arthur Wright, an Indian boy from Alaska, 
who was a good friend of Archdeacon Stuck 
and Bishop Rowe, is at school in the East, fit- 
ting himself for more effective work among 
his own people. The following letter, which 
he wrote to the bishop shortly after Christ- 
Be, ae shows the spirit and ability of 
the lad: 


My Dear BisHop: I have heard that 
you were in New York, so now I am 
going to send you a rather late Christ- 
mas greeting. I have been waiting to 
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hear where you were. I wish you a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
. I suppose you are being rushed. like 
“everything.” Is there any possibility 
of my seeing you before you go West 
again? It would be nice if you could 
come and see the kind of school to which 
I am going. It is a fine place and I 
would be delighted to show you around. 

If I can not see you I will write to 
you about how to prepare for my work 
in Alaska. It is a serious question which 
I think it would be unwise for me to 
settle alone. I have thought of a plan, 
but I must needs see you first, so that 
you may think about it in your spare 
moments. How will my knowledge of 
“cutting gears” and a lot of other me- 
chanical excellences benefit the Indian ? 
What they need must be “carpentering,” 
“blacksmithing,” “tinsmithing.” They 
ought to learn how to trade and fish for 
a living. 

Of course I am not a good judge about 
what a people should do or what they 
shouldn’t do. But if I had my way 
about it I would teach the boys these 
common trades, and at each village I 
should establish a gymnasium or place 
of entertainment. So far we have had 
no attraction at the various missions for 
the boys. We ought to have something 
on a big scale—something that will at- 
tract attention. 

Sometimes I think of what it is pos- 
sible to do for those boys up there, and I 
make my plans of what I shall do when 
I get back; but it seems a long way off 
yet. After you and I decide what plan 
I should pursue, it may take me a long 
time to prepare myself, and in the 
meantime what will be happening in 
Alaska. 

Nevertheless, when I know how long 
it took my Saviour to prepare for His 
mission, I take courage. I am in God’s 
hand and I feel sure that He will direct 
my path. 

Did I thank you for the money you 
sent me? If I did not I thank you most 
heartily. I am as ever, 


Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR WRricuHt. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Rev. William E. Gardner, Editor 


(Address correspondence to the Editor, at 1 Joy Street, Boston, Mass.) 


TEN MISSIONARY STORIES THAT EVERY YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN SHOULD KNOW 


STORY NUMBER FIVE 


The Slave Children and St. Augustine 


Prace: Britain 
Time: About 596 
CHARACTERS: Slave Children in the Market Place 
St. Augustine, a missionary 
Gregory, the Pope 
Priests of Britain 
Source: Heroes of the Mission Field—Walsh 


HIS is the Children’s Number, 

We must have a story about 

children who had some part in 
sending out missionaries. 

Many, many years ago there was a 
good priest named Gregory. He lived 
in Rome. One day, as he was 
walking in the market place he 
saw some beautiful slave children 
for sale. Heasked who they were, 
and was told that they were called 
Angles. As he looked on them 
he said they ought to be called 
angels, and told of Christ, 
and taught to sing alleluias. 

The sight of these beauti- 
ful children would not 
pass from Gregory’s 
mind. He inquired 
about their land 
and found that 


they had been brought over the sea, 
from Britain. This was a land where 
there were many heathen people. They 
had temples and idols and offered sac- 
rifices of oxen and sometimes of human 
beings. The more he learned about the 
people and their land the more inter- 
ested he became. Finally, he decided to 
leave his home and his friends and give 
his life to winning for Christ those peo- 
ple on the isle of Britain. 

After due preparation he started on 
his journey, but he had only proceeded 
three days when a body of Romans 

overtook him and told him that 


De, he was so much beloved in Rome 


that the people would not hear of 
his leaving for the unknown land 
of Britain. Although he was 
obliged to return to the imperial 
city and be advanced to the po- 
sition of Pope, the highest 

rank in the Church of Rome, 
he could not forget the 
beautiful slave children. 
One day Gregory 
called to him one of 
his best workers, 
a man named 


PEDIMENT OF ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE 
This shows the conversion of the original inhabitants of England and America ; 
on the left, St. Augustine preaching to the Britons, at the right 
John Eliot to the American Indians 
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Augustine, and told him to go to the 
Britons and win them to Christ. At first 
Augustine was afraid to go. He said that 
the people were wild, and that the land 
was unknown. But Gregory would not 
take Augustine’s denial, for it was an im- 
portant commission, so Augustine con- 
sented to go, and was given forty monks 
to accompany him. 

On arriving in Britain Augustine was 
helped by three things. First, the King 
of Britain had married Bertha, a Prin- 
cess of Gaul, who years before had been 
won to Christ. When Bertha came to 
live in Britain a church was built for 
her, and some Christian priests were 
brought from Gaul. Thus the story of 
Christ told by Augustine was not en- 
tirely new. The Second influence was 
the impression made by the processional 
and service of Augustine and his forty 
monks. - When they went to meet the 
king they followed a crucifix of silver 
and in the procession a beautiful picture 
of the Redeemer was borne aloft. As 
they marched along, they chanted 
hymns for the salvation of the king and 
his people. Such a procession and ser- 
vice impressed the king and caused him 
and his people to listen to Augustine’s 
words. The 7'hird influence that helped 
Augustine was the life led by him and 
his monks. The king and his people 
saw that they were not warriors, not 
trouble-makers, but that they gave 
themselves to prayer and fasting, and 
lived peaceably. 

It was. not long before the king and 
his entire family were won to Christ, 
and the following year Augustine and 
his monks baptized 10,000 Britons in one 
day. For this work Augustine was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In thinking of Augustine we must re- 
member that when he came to Britain 
there was already established in Ireland 
and in the northern part. of Great 
Britain many old Christian churches. It 
was natural that representatives of the 
old church and of Augustine’s church 
should desire a meeting. In time, a 
meeting was arranged, but it turned out 
a most unfortunate meeting, for while 
the two bodies of Christian priests 
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found that they agreed to the truth of 
the Gospel and the importance of win- 
ning men to Christ, they found that 
they disagreed on many unimportant 
questions. They each celebrated a dif- 
ferent day for Easter, and they discov- 
ered that Augustine’s priests cut their 
hair on the top of the head, making 
what they called a tonsure, while the 
priests of Britain cut their hair above 
the forehead. Augustine demanded that 
the British priests change their customs 
and adopt the customs of his Church, 
and obey him. 

This first conference was not very 
successful. They agreed to separate 
and after a time meet again. The Brit- 
ish priests were impressed with the 
splendor of the Romans, and decided 
that they would yield obedience to Au- 
gustine after they had tested his Chris- 
tianity. They said: “A true Christian is 
meek and lowly of heart, such will be 
this man (Augustine) if he be a man of 
God. If he be haughty and ungentle, he 
is not of God, and we may disregard his 
words. Let the Romans arrive first at 
the Synod. If, on our approach, he 
rises from his seat to receive us with 
meekness and humility, he is the servant 
of Christ and we will obey him. If 
he despises us and remains seated, let 
us despise him.” Augustine sat, as they 
drew near, in unbending dignity. The 
Britons at once refused to obey his 
commands, and disclaimed him as their 
leader. 

This was wrong of Augustine, for the 
only method by which men are won to 
be followers of Jesus Christ is that of 
personal humility and the willingness to 
place the greater things of Christ’s 
teachings first. 

Augustine by not following the ex- 
ample of Christ lost a great oppor- 
tunity, but in spite of this wrong step 
for many years he did a wonderful 
work in Britain. He slowly changed the 
heathen temples into churches and 
taught the people to know and love the 
Master. Let us remember him for the 
many good things he did. Let us re- 
member him because his call to be a 
missionary came through little slave 
children. 
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A MISSIONARY LESSON 


General Subject: “Twelve Places that Every Young Churchman Should Visit” 


Lesson No. 6. 


“A Visit to the Sunday-schools of North Dakota” 


The material for this lesson is in the article on pages 141-144 


The Course 


This lesson is one of a series appear- 
ing in THe Spimir or Missions as fol- 
lows: September, South Dakota; Octo- 
ber, Kearney; November, Eastern Okla- 
homa; December, Wisconsin; January, 
Minnesota; February, North Dakota; 
March, Oregon; April, Sacramento; 
May, San Francisco; June, Nevada; July, 
Utah; August, Arizona. 

For a detailed description of the pur- 
pose and methods of teaching these les- 
sons see the September number of 
THe Spirit or Missions or send to the 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, for pamphlet, 
“Missions in the Sunday-school,” No. 1. 


Preliminary Steps 


Read over carefully the material found 
in the article “The Children who Lead 
the March,” page 141 of this issue. Do 
not neglect to earnestly ask God for 
help in teaching this lesson. There is 
great danger that our Sunday-school 
children will think of the Lenten Offer- 
ing as giving a sum of money instead 
of giving help. We must have guidance 
from God if we are to teach our chil- 
dren that the first essential of the Lent- 
en Offering is the thought—I am help- 
ing some one in need. 

Read all the lesson material given 
here regardless of the length of time 
you intend to give to the lesson. Those 
teaching a ten-minute lesson once a 
month will frequently find in the de- 
scription of “A Ten-Minute Lesson 
Each Sunday” the material best 
adapted to their class. 


Aim 

With al! the material before you for- 
mulate clearly in your own mind an 
aim. Write it on paper so that it will 
impress your eye as well as your mind. 
The following is a suggested aim: 
I desire to show my class what the Sun- 
day-school children of one missionary 
district have done for the Lenten 
Offering. 


Point of Contact 

A good point of contact is to an- 
nounce that the lesson this month dif- 
fers from the other lessons in that we 
visit a missionary field where the 
Sunday-schools lead all other Sunday- 
schools in helping other missionary 
fields. Ask the questions: How much 
did our Sunday-school give in the Lent- 
en Offering last year? How many 
scholars have we? How much did we 
average per scholar? Ask them to re- 
member the amount. Then discuss the 
question: Should country Sunday- 
schools or city Sunday-schools give the 
most per scholar? The value of this 
question is in leading up to the an- 
nouncement that rural scholars in North 
Dakota gave the most per scholar last 
year. 

Another point of contact can be 
worked out by a series of review ques- 
tions. The object of these questions 
should be to make vivid to the scholars 
the great needs of the mission fields. 
A series of questions like the following 
might be used: 

Name -one thing that Bishop Hare’s 
Indians need. 

Name one great need of a western 
town like Mullen, Neb. 

If you could send Bishop Thurston 
something, what would you send him? 

What is the great need of the Oneida 
Indian? 

Having discussed the answers to such 
a series of questions, explain to the 
scholars how the money gathered in the 
Lenten mite-boxes is used to meet such 
needs. Impress the fact that by filling 


_ the mite-boxes they are helping on the 


work in all the fields that we are study- 
ing about in this series of lessons. 

Turn to the map which you have cut 
from Tue Spirit or Missions, Septem- 
ber, 1911, page 736, and trace the jour- 
ney up to the present lesson. Draw a 
line representing the journey from Min- 
nesota to North Dakota. 
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Having used one of the points of con- 
tact, produce the picture of the 
“Bishop crossing the bridge,’ and the 
picture of the “Missionary on his 
rounds,” and say: this is the way the 
clergy work in a farming missionary 
district. By questions compare the size 
of your town or city with some of the 
North Dakota towns or cities; compare 
in the same way the size of your Sun- 
day-school with a North Dakota Sun- 
day-school, and your last year’s offering, 
per child, with the banner school of 
North Dakota. 

Show the picture of the banner and 
describe the service when it is pre- 
sented to a school. Draw an imaginary 
word picture of some place where it may 
stand this coming year. 

In so far as you have time, impress 
the thought that the North Dakota 
Sunday-schools work for the Lenten 
Offering. Such a question as: Is a thing 
more valuable to us when we have 
worked for it, or when it is given to 
us? brings out discussion. Impress the 
thought that our best possessions are 
those that have demanded our thought, 
energy and time. From. such _ pos- 
sessions God desires that we should 


give for the mission work of His 
Church. 
II 
TEN-MINUTE LESSONS EACH 
SUNDAY 


This lesson is to occupy the last ten 
minutes of each Sunday session. When 
five Sundays are in the month, a general 
review can be given on the fifth Sunday. 
Make such a _ review interesting by 
avoiding formal questions and answers. 
In their place, ask some of the follow- 
ing thought questions, as: If you could 
really go, which missionary district 
would you like to visit? Why? What 
do you consider the best missionary 
story that we have had? If you had a 
thousand dollars, where would you send 
it? Would you divide it among some 
of the missionary work that we have 
studied, or send it all to one place? Why? 

The lesson article on page 141 is di- 
vided into four divisions. One of these 
divisions is to be studied each Sunday 
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according to the following outline: If 
the class is capable, assign the four out- 
lines to four different scholars or 


-groups of scholars, and have them come > 


to the class prepared to present in a few 
minutes the lesson material. This will 
leave you free to ask questions about 
the review, establish a point of contact 
and draw the lesson together in such a 
way as to leave a clear impression in 
the minds of the class. These “ten-min- 
ute lessons each Sunday” must be close- 


‘ly related by review questions and the 


promise of next Sunday’s lesson, if they 
are to be effective. 


THE OUTLINE 


1. North Dakota and Its Bishop 

Compare North Dakota with your 
own diocese; its square miles, occupa- 
tion, population of cities. 

Describe some of the bishop’s days of 
work, 

Tell how he kept his appointment at 
Sentinel Butte 

The picture of the bishop on the 
bridge is an excellent starting point for 
establishing an idea of the difficulties of 
a clergyman in a rural diocese. Draw 
out by questions the great need of the 
Bishop of North Dakota. Large areas 
and scattered people demand a large 
staff of clergy. 


2. Shepherds of the Scattered 


Discover the difference between the 
life of your rector and the life of a 
North Dakota missionary. 

Describe the life of one clergyman in 
North Dakota. 

The discovery of the differences be- 
tween the life of the rector and that of 
a North Dakota missionary can be made 
of intense interest. It is remarkable to 
see how keen the children grow, and 
how differences not thought of by the 
teacher are discovered by them. Draw 
out from them their idea of which has 
the easiest task. Show them, after they 
have expressed their ideas, that the rec- 
tor in a city, with all the city engage- 
ments, has different kinds of hardships 
from those who minister in rural com- 
munities. A missionary must adapt 
himself to circumstances. The true mis- 
sionary aspiration is to avoid thinking 
that his task is harder than the task of 
another. 
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3. What the children do for the Lenten 
Offering 


Describe the banner school in 1911. 

What is the secret of their success? 

Describe three methods used to in- 
crease interest. 

How many things have the North Da- 
kota children done that you could do? 

In teaching this section, a good im- 
pression is made if the teacher or some 
scholar will send to Dean Dowling, 
Fargo, N. D., for a copy of The North 
Dakota Sheaf. Enclose 10 cents for 
payment and postage. Bishop Mann 
says that this paper does the work of 
two missionaries and costs less. 

In teaching this section, the teacher, 
or two scholars working together, 
should secure representations of the 
flags of the signal code. A _ reproduc- 
tion of the flag, “We are coming to help 
as fast as possible,” could be made in 
water colors and mounted in the class 
scrap-book, 


In teaching this section, make it clear ' 


that the North Dakota scholars give 
large offerings because they consecrate 
their ingenuity and labor first, and 
money last. 


4. The Sunday-school and the District 
Convocation 

Describe the Sunday-school service of 
Convocation Sunday. 

Compare the offerings of the Sunday- 
schools of your diocese with the offer- 
ings of North Dakota. See page 96. 

What plans can you suggest to in- 
crease your offerings? 

What have other children done? See 
Letter Box, page 145. 

What are you most interested in— 
raising a sum of money, or doing all in 
your power to help people on the mis- 
sion field who are in need? 

Here is an opportunity to discuss the 
value of the Lenten Offering. If the 
class has been studying about missions, 
they should now formulate their ideas 
about helping. Make clear that God ex- 
pects us to work and give according to 
our ability. A small offering from a 
little child, or gladly given by a hard- 
working boy or girl, fulfils a responsi- 
bility. Stronger, older and wealthier 
children must work harder and give 
more, if they are to fulfil their responsi- 
bility as members of the Church. 
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III 
A FORTY-MINUTE LESSON ONCE 
A MONTH 

With a whole Sunday-school period at 
his disposal, the teacher should use all 
the material given in the above section: 
“A Ten-Minute Lesson Each Sunday.” 
The method of the treatment of the four 
sections would be changed; instead of 
the teacher doing most of the talking, 
the sections should be given out to four 
members of the class as assignments. 
Each should be provided with a copy of 
Tue Spmrir or Missions, and the outline 
of the particular section assigned to him. 

The lesson should open with the re- 
view and point of contact questions, as 
have been suggested above. The schol- 
ars reporting on assignments should be 
assisted by the teacher asking such ques- 
tion as would start the thought of the 
class and bring about discussion. 


Pictures and Note-Books 

At the conclusion of each of the above 
lessons the pictures should be mounted 
in the class books, with such other ma- 
terial as the members have brought. 

Next month we shall take a trip 
through the Oregon country and Bishop 
Scadding will show us some of its in- 
terest and beauty. 


NORTH DAKOTA MISSIONARY 


SIGNAL 
This signal is _ Upper pennant 
from the regu- is blue with white 
lar international cross 
code. The upper 


pennant is the 
Church flag, the 
only one permit- 
ted to fly above 
the Stars and 
Stripes. The in- 
terpretation o f 
the flags in order 
is: (1) “Church; 
(2) American ; 
(3) coming to 
help; (4) as fast 
as possible; or, 
put into a sen- 
tence, “The 
American Church 
is coming to help 
you as fast as 
she can.” This 
set of signals 
may easily be 
made. They are 
displayed in the 


Sunday-schools of 
North Dakota on 
each Sunday dur- 
ing Lent. 


Second pennant 
is white with a red 
disk ; third pennant, 


- blue with white disk 
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Sunday-School Department 


WHAT THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


(The Editor Welcomes Notes and Information.) 


At the conference held at Bethlehem 
last summer a request was made by the 
editor of the Sunday-school Department 
for a description of methods which had 
been successfully used in raising money 
for the Lenten Offering. The following 
are some of the results: 


Trinity Church, Pottsville, Pa.: 
One class earned $19.25 by 
brooms. 
Another $16.66 by selling soap. 
Two children, aged six and seven, 
earned $3 selling horse-radish. 
One girl earned $5 by selling peanut- 
butter. 


St. Timothy’s Church, Roxborough, Pa.: 

The infant class held a delicatessen 
sale, netting $136. 

Eight girls, aged from thirteen to six- 
teen, held a bazaar and sold cook-books, 
earning $150.01. 

Two plays given by boys and girls 
netted $110. 

One class of boys made $40 by selling 
Christmas cards. 


St. Matthew's, Philadelphia: 


Five girls made $123 by selling shoe- 
strings. 


St. Luke’s, Kensington, Pa.: 

A class of boys encircled the Sunday- 
school room with pennies, sixteen to the 
foot, netting $24, 


Calvary Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 


Two girls earned $15 by selling hot 
cross buns. 


At the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
Philadelphia, Pa., a class of ten boys, 
age about twelve years, began several 
weeks ago to earn money for the Easter 
Offering. They are selling The Satur- 
day Evening Post, on commission, and 
hope to raise $25. 

These are only a few of the many 
methods used in earning the Lenten 
Offering. The editor would be glad to 
receive short descriptions of unique 
methods which have been successfully 
tried. It is hoped that in the near future 
a pamphlet may be published on this 
subject. Kodak pictures, which will 
serve to illustrate the methods, will be 
welcomed. 


selling 


Another valuable method of raising 
money for the Lenten Offering is the 
selling of the Children’s Number of 


Tue Spirit or Missions. There is 
hardly a more direct method of 
making ‘a child a missionary than 


sending him out to distribute these 
magazines. No one can estimate the as- 
sistance given to Church work by the 
distribution of 150,000 of these maga- 
Zines cacu year.) 15 

* 


Have you sent in your order for the 
new Lenten Lessons? The Board now 
has three series of lessons which can be 
used during Lent supplementary to the 
regular Sunday-school lessons. They 
are: “How Can I Help in Overcoming 
the Dragon?” (On China.) “John Henry 
Climbing the Upward Path.” (On the 
Negro.) “The First Americans.” (On 
the Indians.) The last is the title of the 
new lessons which have been written by 
the Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, Church of 
Our Saviour, Roslindale, Mass., and 
tested in his own school. Besides photo- 
graphs, there are many drawings by the 
author. Only one copy is needed for 
each class inthe school. The price is: one 
copy, 15 cents; twelve for $1.50 and fifty 
for $5. Send all orders to the Educa- 
tional Secretary, Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

* 
* 

Rev. D. -C. Garrett, of ~Sty Reters 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., has sent to all 
the members of his Sunday-school a let- 
ter presenting a systematic plan for giv- 
ing. When we realize how much chil- 
dren appreciate a letter from the rector, 
could not this idea be profitably followed 
by more parishes? 

* * 
* 

The duplex envelopes have been intro- 
duced into the Sunday-school of the 
Church of the Ascension, Wakefield, 
R. I. The Board of Missions has sup- 
plied this school with the envelopes for 
one year, with the understanding that 
the missionary end of the envelope shall 
be used either for general missions 
alone, or for diocesan and general mis- 
sions. Under these conditions, the 
Board is willing to provide envelopes for 
other schools for a period of one year. 


,———"y oS 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Rev. Arthur R. Gray, Secretary 


HE problem which presents 
itself most strenuously to. all 
who are interested in the cause 
of missions is how we are to 

secure the thoughtful co-operation of 
laymen. They give us their money, but 
they do not help us largely in solving 
the great world problem which is be- 
fore us—the problem of the regenera- 
tion of humanity, whether far off or 
near. Now anyone who considers the 
question seriously will see that we can 
never realize our ideal by the mere col- 
lecting and distributing of money, how- 
ever efficiently it may be administered. 
This alone will not bring in the Kingdom. 

; x 

* 
.LL this is so self-evident that one 
wonders. why it need be said, but 
there is a special reason for doing so at 
this moment, as will presently appear, 

* O* 


* 
NE of the chief objects of the Edu- 
cational Secretary’s work is to 
bring those generous laymen who are 
now giving of their means to a giving 
of their time and thought to the work 
upon which their money is being spent. 
What we need and must have is a well- 
informed body of men—informed as to 
the why and the how and the where of 
the activities of those who are laboring 
for the progress of the Kingdom. 
* * m 
* 
GOOD beginning has been made 
‘by the women. They have their 
“Study Classes”; and for the children 
we have numerous and excellent educa- 
tional arrangéments, but as yet we have 
not devised any method whereby men 
can—or rather will—study the subject. 
The question as to whether the “Study 
Class” is appropriate or feasible for men 
is an open one. The writer is inclined 
to believe that for various reasons it is 
not; and that some more practical de- 
vice has yet to be originated. 
x ok 
* 
he is upon this problem that the Edu- 
cational Secretary is centring his at- 
tention. While he will always find time 
—and gladly—to conduct and_ help 
Study Classes, still that work is already 


so well in hand that it needs no unusual 
exploitation. At the rate at which they 
are now multiplying Study Classes will 
soon be a regular institution through- 
out the land: But the fact is» that, 
spread as they may, they are not getting 
the men, and therefore much experi- 
menting with other schemes must be 
undertaken in order to find out how we 
can get them to read text-books, or any 
other form of missionary literature as 
eagerly and profitably as do the women. 
* 


* 

LL this has been written here be- 
cause a series of conferences is 

tc be held in May in New York at 
which this question of enlisting the men 
in mission study will be discussed. The 
Educational Secretary is eager to have 
suggestions in writing which may be 
laid before that gathering. There 7s a 
7zy in which we can accomplish this end. 
What ts it? Help us with our problem. 

* of 


* 

~ WO new leaflets have been brought 
out in the past month: One, an 
adaptation of Sailer’s short leaflet on 
the Mission Study Class, No. 3053, 
which in twenty pages describes its 
method and aim, and the other, No. 
3054, on the Programme Meeting, and 
how to conduct it. These can be 
had for 5 cents each, by address- 
ing the Educational Department, 281 

Fourth Avenue, New York. 

* * 


= 

HE Educational Secretary hopes 
that the good people in the East 
will realize that he owes his services to 
the people in the West as well as to 
them, and that therefore they will un- 
derstand why so many of the letters and 
applications have had to remain long un- 
answered. He hopes to be back at the 

office by the middle of March. 


I 


S a result of his experience with the 

every-member canvass, the minister 

in charge of an Ohio mission congrega- 

tion says: “Avoid taking for granted 

that anyone is too poor to give, or that 
any sum is to be despised.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ISHOP GRAY, of Southern Florida, 
was consecrated nineteen years ago. 
In that time the number of clergy has 
increased from twenty to forty-two; the 
communicants from less than 2,000 to 
more than 4,060. The bishop has con- 
firmed more than 4,000 people, and has 
seen the value of church property in- 
erease from $150,000 to more than 
$500,000. 
| 


ROGRESS.-is being made in equip- 
P ping the Church’s Chinese mission 
in Manila with a church and mission- 
ary’s residence. The first story of both 
buildings is to be of reinforced concrete, 
the second story chiefly of native lum- 
ber. The second story of -the church 
building will contain two schoolrooms, 
as well as quarters for the Chinese cate- 
chist and his family. The church audi- 
torium will seat about 150. ‘As is so 
often the case in this country, the morn- 
ing and evening congregations are com- 
posed of different people, while nearly 
one-quarter of the communicants of the 
mission are always absent in China or 
in the other Philippine provinces. The 
construction work is being done ‘by a 
firm of Chinese contractors, all of whose 
members are communicants of the 
Church and who are endeavoring to give 
the very best service possible. The con- 
gregation is also making progress toward 
self-support, its gifts for the year 
amounting to over $300. Of course the 
congregation has sent the amount of its 
apportionment for general missions to 
the Church Missions House. 


I 


RACE PARISH, Poplar Mount, Va., 
has only forty communicants; but 

has succeeded. in securing forty-five sub- 
seribers for parish “support and for 
Church extension as a result of the 
every-member canvass. It is not every 
congregation that succeeds in enlisting 
120 per cent. of its communicants as 
givers. One result of the canvass was 
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to convince the men making it that sys- 
tematic giving on the weekly basis is the 
most workable solution of the problem of 
financial support. “A full, frank ex- 
planation,” says the rector, “will bring 
the results. Information is sure to 
create more intelligent and cheerful 


giving.” 
1 


COMMITTEE of eighteen men re- 

cently made a successful canvass 
in Christ Church parish, Warren, O., 
greatly increasing the number of sub- 
scribers for parochial expenses as well 
as for missions. Last year the congre- 
gation gave, for all missionary purposes, 
$82. The subscriptions for this year, to 
be divided between general and diocesan 
missions, totalled $260. Last year, 
subscriptions for parish support were 
$1,800. The canvass has resulted in sub- 
scriptions for $2,900. As one permanent 
result of the canvass, the rector has ar- 
ranged with the men who made the can- 
vass to undertake the oversight of the 
families on their list. Each man will 
have from five to eight families, for the 
purpose of leading them to take a 
greater interest in both the material and 
spiritual concern of the parish. A mis- 
sion congregation, at Niles, O., connected 
with Christ Church, was also canvassed, 
with equally satisfactory results. 

1 

MICHIGAN clergyman, whose par- 
i ish has just decided to assist the 
Board of Missions in maintaining the 
school for boys in Bontoe, Philippine 
Islands, says: “The duplex envelope went 
in this parish very readily, and I am 
anxious now to make missions as definite 
and interesting as possible. There is 
great timidity and narrowness of vision, 
but there are bright gleams of the 
Spirit, as when a young woman, a 
eripple (who scorned being given Tuer 
Spirit or Missions and insisted on sub- 
scribing for herself) handed me on 
Christmas morning a special offering of 
$1 “for Bishop Bratton, of Mississippi.” 


News and Notes 


{4 seems certain, that a new era has ar- 

rived when a vestry can be found 
willing to borrow money in order to meet 
a missionary apportionment. That is 
just the action taken by the vestry of 
Calvary Church, Tamaqua, Penn. 
A new rector took charge in May, 1911. 
The following month a canvass of the 
parish was made, and the duplex en- 
velope introduced. The returns from the 
canvass were so surprising that the rec- 
tor says: “It was easy to persuade the 
vestry to borrow money enough at inter- 
est to more than meet the apportionment 
before the end of August; and the treas- 
ury is being rapidly reimbursed. We are 
confident that after paying back what we 
have borrowed for missions, we shall 
still be able this year, despite the great 
increase in the apportionment, to give 
cheerfully more than is asked for 
diocesan and general missions.” 

This is certainly a better plan than 
that of borrewing money given for mis- 
sions for the purpose of financing the 
parish through the summer months. 


q 


ROM a Louisiana parish comes this 
message: “Just one year after our 
missionary canvass of the parish was 
started, the last payment was made on a 
parish debt incurred for running ex- 
penses during the two years preceding 
my coming. The last vestry meeting 
showed the parish out of debt, every bill 
paid and a balance of $100 in the treas- 
ury—a state of affairs, the vestrymen 
said, that the parish had not experienced 
for many years. More significant to me 
even than that is the spirit of hopeful- 
ness and good-will—the spirit of Jesus 
Christ—more and more manifest among 
our people and in our parish organiza- 
tions. I haven’t a moment’s doubt that 
faith in the missionary spirit as being 
identical with the Spirit of Christ and 
as being therefore the first essential of 
healthy parish life, with the constant in- 
struction and propaganda that musti flow 
from: that faith, is responsible for the 
great change that a brief two years has 
seen in this parish.” 
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ARLY in January the Church of 
Our Merciful Saviour, one of the 
Negro congregations of Louisville, Ky., 
was destroyed, by fire. On the following 
Sunday the congregation made an offer- 
ing of $12.50 for missions, and asked 
Bishop Woodeock to forward it to the 
Board of Missions. 


MONG what might be called the by- 
products of the every-member can- 
vass are: A corrected perspective with 
regard to the real work of the Church; 
A better proportioned distribution of the 
resources of the parish; A confident atti- 
tude toward the tasks the parish is asked 
to undertake. 
Here, for instance, is the comment of 
a clergyman in the Diocese of Bethle- 
hem: “Before the canvass there was a 
universal parochial sentiment that the 
parish had been asked for more than a 
fair amount for missions, as well as a 
strongly intrenched prejudice against 
foreign missions. Our canvass was emi- 
nently satisfactory. The weekly en- 
velope system has been our sole means of 
support, exclusive of the money raised 
by the guilds. While the financial secre- 
tary estimated the pledges as amounting 
to $975 a year, the parishioners seemed 
to be unaware of having pledged so 
much, and only about $800 was being 
given through the envelopes. The can- 
vass resulted in subscriptions for $1,525 
for parochial expenses.” 


J 


A CALL TO DESPERATE 
SERVICE 

ISHOP THOMAS, of Wyoming, 
writes: “I want a man to succeed 
the Rey. Leonard K. Smith, on the Wind 
River Reservation. I want if possible 
a man to give his whole life as Mr. 
Roberts has done. The work consists of 
trying to win the Arapahoes. It is use- 
less for a man to stay two or three 
years; he should come expecting to give 
his whole life to the work. I know of no 
one to whom I could make the appeal; 
it is a call for too desperate service, and 

I think there should be a volunteer.” 
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A QUESTION AND ANSWER 


ROM several of the clergy during the 
last few weeks there has come to 
the Church Missions House a copy of a 
circular letter dated Shanghai, Decem- 
ber 4th, signed by an unfamiliar name, 
and asking for $5 to pay the salary of a 
Chinese helper for a month. The ques- 
tion is asked whether the writer of the 
letter is one of the members of our own 
mission, and whether it would be desir- 
able to comply with his request. 

It may be taken for granted that any 
letter of this character received from 
any mission field does not come from one 
of the Church’s missionaries. One of 
. the rules of the Board of Missions pro- 
vides that members of the mission staff 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


are not to make appeals for special gifts 
without the approval of the bishop and 
the Board of Missions. The Board grate- 
fully acknowledges the loyal compliance 
of the missionaries, as a body, with this 
necessary regulation. 

The signer of the appeal referred to 
was formerly connected with one of the 
American mission boards other than 
our own. The board found it necessary 
to terminate the connection and desired 
to bring the missionary to this country. 
He declined to comply, and has since re- 
mained in China on his own responsi- 
bility. No authority has control over 
the work of such an “unattached” in- 
dividual nor any responsibility for the 
wise expenditure of money entrusted to 
him. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HE January meeting of the 
Executive Committee brought 
together men from Connecti- 
cut, Chicago, Indianapolis, 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

The report of the treasurer showed 
some improvement in the financial situa- 
tion since the last meeting, though it is 
still far from satisfactory. The letter of 
President Lloyd, addressed to all con- 
gregations on December 29th, impress- 
ing upon the clergy and the parish 
treasurers the necessity for prompt ac- 
tion in making remittances, had met 
with a gratifying response from a num- 
ber of them. It is hoped that others 
will follow, so that no further draft upon 
the reserve deposits will be necessary. 
The. total amount now withdrawn from 
those funds is $100,000 in excess of that 
in use a year ago. 

A gift of $10,000 was reported from 
the widow of the Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Mackay-Smith. The late 
Rev. T. Gardiner Littell has left a trust 
fund of $6,000 to the Board, to be 
known as the Harriet Hare Littell Fund. 
Pending further action from the Board 
it was decided to use the income from 


this fund for the support of the work of 
Dr. Littell’s son, the Rev. S. Harrington 
Littell, of Hankow, China. 

The usual routine work of the com- 
mittee included the employment of the 
Rev. Harvey P. Walter and the Rev. Ed- 
ward 8S. Salmon, in the Panama mis- 
sion; Miss S. E. Mellowes and Miss 
Sara W. Ashurst as teachers in Porto 
Rico and Cuba. 

The committee endorsed the appeals 
for special gifts of two members of the 
domestic staff in distant places—the 
Rev. George C. Bartter, of the Philip- 
pines, and the Rey. A. R. Hoare, of 
Alaska. Mr. Bartter asks for $10,000 to 
erect a new building for St. Luke’s Mis- 
sion, Manila, where he is carrying on an 
active work among the poorer Filipinos. 
The ten-year-old wooden structure: where 
he is at work at present is gradually 
being eaten up by white ants, and he not 
unreasonably desires to replace it by a 
building of concrete. Mr. Hoare also 
wants $10,000 to equip his mission on 
the bleak and barren promontory known 
as Point Hope, Alaska. Bishop Rowe 
say the present mission residence is 
no longer fit for anyone to live in—even 
a missionary, “The gophers have honey- 


combed it, and at every storm the rain 
-pours through in fifty places.” Besides 
a new home for the resident mission- 
ary the bishop wants a general place of 
meeting for the Eskimo people, with 
laundry and bathing facilities. When 
an “igloo” from ten to eighteen feet 
square has to shelter from two to six 
families, cleanliness is out of the ques- 
tion. “These people have made such 
wonderful progress in civilization,” says 
the bishop, “that passing visitors look 
on in admiring wonder.” These two 
buildings will cost about $8,000. With 
the remaining $2,000 the bishop wants to 
buy a steam launch capable of towing a 
ten-ton scow from Cape Lisburne, 
seventy miles up the coast, where there 
are large coal deposits. The Eskimo 
have no way of heating their dwellings 
at present but by seal-oil lamps—which, 
of course, precludes all thought of ven- 
tilation. : 

Letters from Bishops Graves and 
Roots about the Chinese revolution told 
of the Red Cross hospital which has 
been established just outside the com- 
pound of Boone University, Wuchang. 
Dr. Merrins, the Rev. R. E. Wood and 
the Rev. Dudley Tyng still remain in 
that city, the rest of the staff having 
left, upon the advice of the American 
consul-general. Bishop Graves reports 
that Shanghai is quiet, and that all his 
stations—with the exception of Nanking, 
where there is fighting—are in the hands 
of the revolutionaries. All his workers 
are at their posts. The latest advices 
from Nanking report communication 
cut off. The Rev. J. M. B. Gill and 
other foreign missionaries there have re- 
solved to stay and try to do Red Cross 
work despite the advice of the consul. 
“Matters,” the bishop adds, “grow more 
complicated as the revolution proceeds, 
and many of us fear that there will be a 
severe upheaval before a stable govern- 
ment is established.” 

The committee will hold its. next 
meeting in Chicago on February 138th, 
the day preceding the meeting of the 
Board of Missions in the same city. 


Announcements 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 
Africa 


The appointment by Bishop Ferguson 
of Mr. Everett Gibson as a teacher in 
Epiphany Hall, Cuttington, has been 
approved. 


Alaska 


Mr. Guy H. Madara, who left his 
home at Mauch Chunk, Pa., on Septem- 
ber Ist, arrived at his station, Nenana, 
on September 27th. 


Canal Zone 


The employment by Bishop Knight of 
the Rev. Harvey P. Walter for work in 
Panama was approved by the Council 
of Advice on December 27th. 

At the meeting of the Council of Ad- 
vice on January 5th permission was 
given to Bishop Knight to employ the 
Rev. Edward Seiler Salmon, as a mis- 
sionary in Panama. 


Cuba 


At the request of Bishop Knight, the 
appointment of Miss Sarah Wayne Ash- 
hurst, of Philadelphia, as a missionary 
teacher was approved by the Executive 
Committee on January 9th. Miss Ash- 
hurst sailed from New York by the 
steamer “Seguranca” on January 26th 
for Santiago. 


Hankow 


The Rev. S. Harrington Littell and 
family, who sailed from Shanghai on 
December 19th, arrived at San Francisco 
on January 12th and proceeded to Mrs. 
Littell’s home in Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Emily L. Ridgely, deaconess, re- 
turned to Shanghai for Christmas, hav- 
ing accompanied Mrs. William Hamilton 
Jefferys, who was ill, as far as Yoko- 
hama. 

Miss Anne E. Byerly, on leave of ab- . 
sence because of illness, sailed from 
Shanghai by the steamer “Manchuria” 
on November 28th and, after stopping 
over in Honolulu, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on December 28th and reached 
New York on January 9th. 
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Porto Rico 


At the request of Bishop Van Buren, 
the -Executive Committee, at its meeting 
on January 9th, approved the appoint- 
ment of Miss Sarah Elizabeth Mellowes 
as a worker in St. Andrew’s Mission, 
Mayaguez. 


Shanghai 
Dr. William Hamilton Jefferys and 
family arrived at San Francisco on De- 
cember 28th and proceeded to German- 
town, Pa. 


Tokyo 

The Rev. John Liggins, who was the 
first resident missionary in Japan, died 
at his home in Ocean City, N. J., on 
Sunday, January 7th. The funeral ser- 
vices were held in St. James’s Church, 
Atlantic City, on January IIth. 

The Rev. and Mrs. H. St. George 
Tucker left Lynchburg, Va., on January 
24th and expect to sail from San Fran- 
cisco by the “Tenyo Maru” on Febru- 
ary 6th. 

The Rev. W. Frank Madeley and wife, 
returning after regular furlough, sailed 
from New York on January IIth and are 
to sail fom London by the steamer 
“Lutzow” on February 13th for Yoko- 
hama. 


Wuhu 


The Rev. Carl F. Lindstrom and wife, 
on regular furlough, sailed from Shang- 
hai by the steamer “Empress of Japan” 
on December 5th; arrived at Vancouver 
on the 22d and reached New York on 
the 29th of the same month. 

Mrs. Everitt Jones, who sailed from 
San Francisco on November 7th, arrived 
at Shanghai on December 2d. 


MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 


— OR the convenience of. those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers avail- 

able as speakers is published: 

‘When no address is given requests for 
the ‘services of the speakers should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Missionary Speakers 


Secretaries of Departments 


I. Rev. William E. Gardner, 1 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 560 
West 157th Street, New York. 

III. Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, 
Mt. St. Albans, Washington, D. C. 

IV. Rev. R.- W.. Patton, carey otetne 
Rev. C. B. Wilmer, D.D., 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MII. ‘Rev. Hi. Percy Silver?) BoxsaizZ; 
Topeka, Kan. 

VIII.-Rev. G: C. Hunting, PB: OF Box 
289, Berkeley, Cal. 


Alaska 
Rev. A. R. Hoare, of Point Hope. 


Joy 


D.D., 


China 
Hankow: 


Rev. C. F. Lindstrom, of Kiukiang. 
Mrs. C. F. Lindstrom, of Kiukiang. 
Miss E. P. -Barber, of Anking. 

Deaconess Edith Hart, of Hankow. 


Japan 
Kyoro: 
. K. Hayakawa, of Osaka. 


The Philippines 


. G. C. Bartter, of Manila. 
Mrs. G. C. Bartter, of Manila. 


Mrs. Anne Hargreaves, of Baguio. 
Nevada 

Rt. Rey. Hi. oD: Robinson, Dip: 

Utah 

Rt RevPees. Spaldina (Dep: 
Virginia 

Rev. George P. Mayo (Mountain 

Work). 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rey. Dr. McGuire, Field Agent of the 
American Church Institute, 416 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York. 

The Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary of 
the American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes, 416 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va., and the Rev. A. B. 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


THe Woman's AUXILIARY 
To the Board of Missions 


“MISS BEDELL’S LITTLE DEARS AT PLAY” 


OUR INDIAN CHILDREN 


E must not omit our Indian 
children when a review of 
the boys and girls of our 
missions is passing this 

month before the eyes of our readers. 

So many of us are reading the “Life of 
Bishop Hare,” and so many of us are 
praying that a Chief Shepherd may 
soon be found for the sheep he loved, 
that our thoughts naturally turn first to 
South Dakota. 


Stanpina Rock 

In the Bishop’s Life we read much of 
the joy he took in his schools, and it 
would rejoice his loving heart surely to 
see St. Elizabeth’s as it is to-day. 

Deaconess Baker is in charge, a 
graduate of the New York school, and 
Miss Pier is helping her, who gradu- 
ated last summer from the school, and 
Miss Thomas, a young teacher from 
North Dakota. The schools are divided 
into the first four grades, numbering 


alley eS etalt 
the other 


twenty-eight children in 
of these speak English, 
half are being taught. Lessons are 
given: in reading, writing, spelling, 
language, geography and physical cul- 
ture, with weekly lessons in sight-sing- 
ing, hygiene and basketry. 

The children are bright and quick, 
and full of promise. They greatly enjoy 
a festival holiday. “They prepare their 
dinner the day before, so have few duties 
in the morning, and an hour for play 
before the church bell shall call them for 
service. On their return home, in a half- 
hour they are sitting down to what the 
red children call a ‘feast.’ Hot turkey, 
with cranberries, potatoes, turnips and 
pumpkin pie make eyes vlisten, and sup- 
per quite unnecessary. In the evening, 
after the little ones are gone to bed, the 
older ones talk over the two hours’ drive 
with the parents, or the visit to their 
parents in camp. ‘Two stereoscopes late- 
ly received give an hour of pleasure, and 
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then the bell calls us to prayers, after 
which we bid each other good-night, hay- 
ing had a day full of joy and peace and 
thankfulness.” 

“We are finding isolation and loneli- 
ness are not twins, nor do they travel 
hand in hand out here,” says the dea- 
coness, “We acknowledge the isolation, 
but are spared the depression of loneli- 
ness.” 

WHIRLWIND 


It is in a day-school at Whirlwind 
where Miss Bedell is beginning her 
fourth year among the Indians of Okla- 
homa. She, too, was a student at St. 
Faith’s, and her heart was set on 
China, but she can write now: “I love 
the work very much, and have never re- 
gretted coming to the field. 

“While our school is a day school, we 
are all like one big family. The old and 
young come to me for everything; I 
write and read letters, advise in busi- 
ness, and witness signatures, settle dis- 
putes and disagreements between hus- 
band and wife, bring about obedience 
of children to parents, keep their money 
for them, and the slightest ailment must 
be cared for, even to taking out splinters, 
ete. They are very simple and all their 
wants are very important to them. 
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While I am glad they like to come to me, 
I try to teach them to do for each other 
and to help themselves. 

“T have a young woman with me who 
is learning more and more to take re- 
sponsibility, but she needs directing. 
The work in the house must be planned 
for the girls, the larder kept up, and 
mission accounts kept. The school and 
guild work with sewing-school and chapel 
and reading-room take most of my time. 
When I come in from school there are 
usually fifteen or more waiting to see 
me—one wants an eye treated, another a 
tooth, eté. Supper time comes before I 
realize it, then chapel, after which the 
reading-room. Looking after the cloth- 
ing and bathing is important. 

“Christmas time brings extra duties. 
Neither Mr. Rice nor Mr. Coolidge 
sings. No one in New York nor at home 
thought I could, but the Indians do, so 
the Christmas music takes some time. 
Very few of the pupils understand Eng- 
lish well, so it takes longer to learn the 
carols, but they do and sing them well. 

“T see Mrs. Brooke or Deaconess Patter- 
son hardly more than two or three times 
a year, yet there is never loneliness, for 
the Indians in their way make me very 
happy by their little kindnesses, but our 
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human nature especially enjoys the 
‘equal talk’ with those who understand 
and are in similar walks of life. Don’t 
you think go 2” 


Wuitrt Rooks 


Hundreds of miles southwest of South 
Dakota and northwest of Oklahoma, 
Miss Camfield has spent several years at 
White Rocks. She says: 

“We have three young babies all un- 
der twelve months old at the mission 
now, and it is not easy to find much 
time for visiting; but numbers of In- 
dians come here, the squaws sometimes 
early enough in the day to see the chil- 
dren bathed and fed. Both men and 
women are greatly interested in them, 
and they will ask the first thing, ‘Where 
are the babies? 

“One afternoon I set apart for the 
young Indian women. They paste pic- 
tures in a huge scrapbook I have for 
them, then we have light refreshments, 
and I try to teach them better table man- 
ners. I am gratified at the aptitude 
which one at least has taken in learning 
not to leave her spoon in her cup, and 
to hand the bread plate to a neighbor in- 
stead of taking the bread and handing 
it to her. There are other opportunities 
for help here, as when a child comes with 
the toothache, a woman with bronchitis, 
a man with sore eyes. 


“When I visited the camps, where they . 


were living in log houses, I planted wild 
cucumber vine seeds, so that they might 
see how pretty their houses would look 
next summer and take more pride in the 
inside of them. A man helped me 
splendidly, bringing a great quantity of 
nice, fresh earth. One squaw keeps her 
house very neat and nice; another ex- 
school girl keeps hers very attractive too. 
She had her bureau draped with fairly 
good taste, and proudly called my at- 
tention to it.” 


RANDLETT 


A first report from a new missionary 
also in Utah, tells us the widely scat- 
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tered, roving people do not even know 
there is a God. There is not an Indian 
in the tribe who has not heard of the 
Master and the Blessed Gospel, but he 
does not understand. He does not speak 
English, and there is no written lan- . 
guage. He does not see why he should 
work, for his ancestors did not, and the 
new order of things, such as opening 
reservations, demands that he should use 
the water privileges or he will forfeit 
them, and other methods by which the 
Government is trying to make them good 
citizens seem to be hard for him to grasp. 
There is the same difficulty in learning 
the language and customs of these peo- 
ple, as there is in the foreign field. We 
are so far from the railroad and conse- 
quently from all civilized influences, and 
must be doubly careful of our personal 
influence over these red children whom 
we are trying to lead from the dark into 
the light. The Indian is naturally 
bright, and when once he does see the 
right way, he will progress rapidly. 


ANVIK 


It is a long stretch from Utah to 
Alaska, our far Northwest. There our 
old friend, Deaconess Sabine, returned 
to Anvik, tells us: 

“This is such a fine, mild, late fall, 
that Mr. Chapman has had good luck in 
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storing winter vegetables, and he has 
more than ever before; also he has been 
hauling wood with the launch and barge 
to save the more laborious way of dog- 
teams later on, and he says this is his ex- 
cuse for not sooner answering your let- 
ter lately received. Things are in the 
usual fall transition state, the people 
have lately moved a mile up to their 
winter village, and J cannot well visit 
them regularly till the ice gives a good 
firm pathway; then I am going to start 
a weekly Bible-class for women, borrow- 
ing one of my ‘old girls’? houses which 
has been readily promised me. Miss 
Jackson and I are going to run the 
Woman’s Auxiliary together, 4nd I am 
going to begin my Juniors’ work again, 
which has entirely fallen through, in my 


CANVASSING 


Southern Ohio: The treasurer of the 
Southern Ohio Branch, in sending a re- 
mittance of $275 for General Missions, 
from a parish of 776° communicants, 
writes: “The pledge of this branch was 
paid in full last November. It was for 
$250. This is the result of the every- 
member canvas which was made in Oc- 
tober, 1911.” 


Western New York: The rector of a 
parish of 779 communicants wrote in the 
fall, asking for 400 copies each of the 
leaflets Nos. 18 and 14, and saying: 

“We are going to try the plan this 
year, of endeavoring to secure for the 
Junior Auxiliary and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary a large increase in member- 
ship. JI am convinced that, through the 
multiplicity of engagements which con- 
front people in this overcrowded age, 
many people are deterred from enlisting 
for corporate service by reason of the 
fact that they feel that they cannot com- 
mit themselves to attend regular meet- 
ings in addition to those to which they 
are already bound; and lacking the true 
sense of proportion as to values, they fail 
to do the thing of most vital importance. 

“The plan which we have in mind is 
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four years’ absence. I have the Sunday- 
school now, and a daily sewing-class 
for the little girls, in my room before 
the supper hour; Miss Jackson has the 
school, and Mrs. Evans goes on quietly, 
patiently and most efficiently in her 
household work, and the children, girls 
and boys, as from the earliest beginnings, 
each with their daily tasks. 

“T ean see a strong contrast in favor 
of these Indians to those of the upper 
river and I am glad to come among them, 
and it is a very deep pleasure the way 
they have received me back. 

“We are all well; there is rarely any 
sickness in the house, and after the con- 
stant sickness among them in Circle, 
these people seem almost healthy! At 
least, I don’t hear of their ailments.” 


NOTES 


to enlist the interest and pledge the sup- 
port of girls and women without condi- 
tioning this interest and support upon 
the attendance at stated meetings. Those 
who join and feel that they cannot at- 
tend the meetings regularly will be asked 
to contribute $1 per year to the work, 
and agree to do a certain part of the 
sewing in their home, for which the 
branch is responsible. There will be a 
committee to distribute this work, and 
explain how it is to be done, and to in- 
terest the women in their homes in the 
special mission field to which the things 
are to be given. It will also be our pur- 
pose to supply each one of these women 
with missionary literature to study at 
home. At least twice during the winter, 
we will endeavor to get as many of them 
as possible to meet in a corporate body. 
In the meanwhile the organized branch 
will meet as usual. 

“We also have in mind the idea of or- 
ganizing twigs of our parish branch of 
the Auxiliary, circles of Juniors compe- 
tent to meet and study with competent 
leaders.” 

In pursuance of this plan the rector 
sent an explanatory letter to the women 
of his parish, telling them a committee 
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of visitors would call at each home in 
the course of a special week, and asking 
for this committee a cordial and sympa- 
thetic reception and due consideration. 

The committee went out to its work 
armed with a paper, which is so sugges- 
tive that we print it in full. It is en- 
titled: 


“Tur EXTENSION OF THE Kinepom’s 
T\NDEAVOR.” 


Prayer 

I desire to be enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Mission Prayer League, 
pledging myself to endeavor to 
pray each day for the extension 
of the Kingdom of God in the 
Parish, in the Home Mission field, 
and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 


(A) 


Service 

I ‘desire to be enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Parish Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, (see note 1), 
paying One Dollar a year mem- 
bership dues, and as far as pos- 
sible will endeavor to attend the 
meetings and take part in the 
work, ana in the Mission Study 
Class. 


(B) 


Being unable to attend meetings, 
I desire to be enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
will pay the dues ($1.00 a year), 
and do sewing at home, or make 
contribution to the missionary 
boxes as the work may be ex- 
plained to me, and will become a 
member of the home reading de- 
partment. 


(C) 


Reading 


Being unable to contribute or at- 
tend meetings, I desire to be en- 
rolled as a member of the Home 
Reading Circle, assuming, at pres- 
ent, no extra financial obligations. 


(D) 


I desire to become a subscriber to 
Tur Sprrir or Missions, the price 
of which is $1.00 a year. 


(EB) 


The Apportionment 
Not having been a regular con- 
tributor to missions, and having 
learned that the apportionment 
assigned to the parish is $2,075.00 


(F) 
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for this year, I give $....... per 
week through the mission side of 
the duplex envelope to help meet 
our Parish obligation. 


(G) I desire to have a United Offering 

box in our home. 
NOTE I. 

(1) The Evening Missionary Society 
(Section of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary.) 

(2) The Arthur Mann Missionary So- 
ciety (Section of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary.) 

(3) The Junior Auxiliary 

(4) The Babies’ Branch 


are all connected with and are a 
part of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Please indicate your desire to have 
ycur children enrolled as members of 
the Junior Auxiliary or the Babies’ 
Branch. 

NOTH II. 

Indicate by an X what divisions of 
the work you will endeavor to co- 
operate in. 


096) .6) ele, 1 eo) ef 1m  @, alte he! int isl ot im eine 
ea iw: (eo rece e: fe) Oye el lo ia is) eh eels 
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To be carefully considered. Mark 
with an X on left hand margin the de- 
partments of endeavor in which you will 
co-operate. 


This work among the women was un- 
dertaken after a very successful canvass 
of the congregation had already been 
made for the purpose of securing addi- 
tional missionary givers and introduc- 
ing the plan of the weekly offerings. 
This second canvass, of the women of 
the congregation, has lately been com- 
pleted by a committee of forty-nine 
women. Some of the results may 
be tabulated as follows: 

‘New members enrolled in the Church 
Prayer League, 105. 

New members: enrolled as subscribing 
and working members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, 37. 

New members in the Home Reading 
Department of the Mission Study Class, 
28. 
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New subscribers to Tur Spiir or Mis- 
SIONS, 25. 

New subscribers to the United Offer- 
ing, 32. 


South Carolina: The President of the 
South Carolina branch calls for copies 
of leaflet number 19, “An Auxiliary 
Campaign,” and says: “We will take 
definite action in the near future. Al- 
ready the Jubilee meetings in our State 
have caused a wonderful increase in in- 
terest and knowledge. Ten new branches 
have enrolled themselves for work, and 
there is promise of others yet to come. 
You have received the reports from the 
Charleston Jubilee, and I consider the 
offering there, made by the Episco- 
palians, a splendid one, and far more 
than I had any idea we could raise. 
Within ten days after that Jubilee, 
1,000 persons in the city of Charles- 
ton had joined the missionary societies, 
of that number 500 were of our Church.” 


THE JANUARY CON- 
FERENCE 


RS. FANNING, of the Long 
Island branch, presided over 
the conference held on Thurs- 
day, January 18th. There 

were present, from California, 1; Con- 
necticut, 3; Long Island, 7 (1 Junior); 
Newark, 5 (1 Junior); New Jersey, 2 (1 
Junior); New York, 5 (2 Juniors); 
Pennsylvania, 2; visitors from Albany 
and Maryland, and Deaconess Hart, of 
Hankow. 

The Secretary reported: (1) A letter 
sent to the treasurers of diocesan 
branches, requesting that they send to 
the Missions House, each month, all 
money in their hands, which applies on 
the appropriations of the Board of Mis- 
sions; (2) Leaflet 19, “An Auxiliary 
Campaign,” sent to presidents of 
diocesan branches, with the suggestion 
that a committee of officers make a con- 
certed effort to establish the Auxiliary 
in every parish and mission in the dio- 
cese where it is not already formed, and 
that in every parish branch a committee 
of its members, with the approval of 
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their rector, attempt a personal canvass 
for the Auxiliary; (3) Also a letter sent | 
to dioceses being visited by the Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Board, encourag- 
ing the women to do all in their power 
to take advantage of his visit, to learn 
the best methods of studying missions; 
(4) Still again, co-operation with the 
plans of the Secretary of the Second 
Missionary Department to hold series of 
services and meetings at definite centres, 
within the department. 

Miss Lindley reported a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Sunday-school Com- 
mission, which was attended by some of 
the clergy and Sunday-school teachers of 
that diocese, where the general subject of - 
Missions in the Sunday-schools was dis- 
cussed. 

Reports from the different branches 
dwelt on the various lines of advance 
work being undertaken: Two suggestions 
of special interest were, one from the 
California branch which is encouraging 
the habit of quiet meditation each early 
morning on some such subject as the 
abundance of the spiritual life, the other 
from the New York Juniors, who are 
making plans to gain the missionary in- 
terest of the candidates and members of 
the G. F. S. in that diocese. 

Deaconess Hart brought tidings from 
the seat of war in China, and told how 
the work done under the Red Cross 
would make medical missions more wel- 
come in the future, and said how much 
blessing might come to China were a day 
of special intercession devoted to its be- 
half. The secretary read a part of the 
letter from Bishop Graves, calling for 
prayers for an increase of native clergy, 
and the prayer sent in connection with 
his letter was used at the close of the 
meeting. 

The President of the New York 
Branch asked for comments upon former 
Triennials, criticisms and suggestions. 
As some of these comments should be 
considered in the branch where the meet- 
ings will be held, and some by the officers 
at the Church Missions House, it is re- 
quested that all be sent to the secretary 
at headquarters, who will send to the 
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New York officers those which concern 
their part of the preparation. 

The subjects of the day were then 
brought forward, and the conference it- 
self was conducted by Miss Lindley, who 
called upon those present to state what 
to them helped to make up an ideal 
branch of fhe Woman’s Auxiliary, The 
discussion brought out the following 
points: Membership—every woman in 
the parish; the rector a member, giving 
his intelligent interest, coming in at any 
time, often when least expected; a con- 
secrated president; each member with an 
intense interest in missions; general at- 
tendance of members at the meetings, 
but no one to be debarred from member- 
ship on account of inability to do this; 
a large number of active members; daily 
prayer at noon for missions; loyalty to 
the Board. 

The largest part of the discussion was 
upon the development of the idea as to 
what the Woman’s Auxiliary really is, 
whether the branch is as a leaven in the 
parish, or whether this thought of an 
inner group is not “ideal”; the pressing 
of the point that the Cuurch as a whole 
is the missionary society, the Auxiliary 
a scaffold to help in the building up of 
this body, which may be dispensed with 
by and by, or an organism with a two- 
fold purpose—first to influence those who 
do not believe or care; secondly, to give 
them, when aroused, a channel for their 
activities, 

The subject of a model meeting was 
then brought forward, and the points 
made that it should begin and end on 
time, be not very long, but “snappy,” be- 
gin with prayer, and close with an inter- 
cession and thanksgiving, that prayer 
should be the key-note of the whole meet- 
ing, that the members as well as the 
officers should take an active part, criti- 
cising, revising, etc., that a small num- 
ber should be prepared beforehand to 
lead in the meeting, that every meeting 
should have a defined purpose, and the 
members be divided into many commit- 
tees with something for each to do, that 
there should be prayer for the society it- 
self and for the parish, that on occasion 
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there should be a visit from the diocesan 
president, that there should be some 
bit of missionary intelligence given 
at each meeting, and that, there should 
be no meeting without the opportunity 
of giving money. About this last point 
there was a diversity of opinion. A 
model meeting. would be connected with 
a Corporate Communion. 

Miss Lindley closed the conference 
with Intercessory prayers. 


THE FEBRUARY CON- 
FERENCE 


HE February conference will be held 

on Thursday, the fifteenth. By 

vote of the January conference, opening 

hour is changed from 10:30 to 10. The 

meeting will, therefore, last for two 

hours. Ji is hoped that all business in 

the meeting can be disposed of in the 
first half hour. 

Important 


At 10:30 a model mission study class 
will be conducted, with the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Pamphlet, number 16, used as 
a text-book. The plan is that one of the 
younger officers shall conduct this class, 
and that its members shall be made up 
of officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
its Junior Department. The plan is 
somewhat novel, and we hope that a 
large number of officers may be present 
on this occasion, especially those who 
have seen little of modern methods of 
mission study. Where a diocesan officer 
is unable to attend, a parish officer or 
member of the branch will be welcome. 


FIVE LITTLE JUNIORS 
IN ALASKA 
N Nome, Alaska, there is a Junior 
branch, and the missionary writes: 
“My five little Juniors are interested 
and zealous, and during the year that 
they have been organized have earned, 
by their own efforts, about $5 apiece. 
They will send their first offering to 
Bishop Rowe and their next to the 
Board,” 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


UESTION :—“With how young 
children can you use self- 
government ?” 

“T use a form of Parlia- 
mentary Law with the children, and they 
take to it kindly. They are all under 
twelve, and the president who is eleven 
years old, and is used to Parliamentary 
Law at school, manages very well. 

“At the time of the election of officers 
I presided while nominations for presi- 
dent were made. As a name was sug- 
gested, I asked for someone to second 
it, and if that were done, wrote the 
name on the blackboard. When the chil- 
dren seemed satisfied that enough names 
had been proposed, tellers were appointed 
and slips of paper and pencils distributed 
and each child wrote the name of the 
one he or she desired, and though one 
of the six-year-old boys chose the name 
that was easiest to write, the president 
was easily elected and took the chair for 
the election of the other officers. Her 
method was much better than mine. 
She asked each child in turn, and as a 
name was proposed had it seconded, and 
wrote it on the board, and so each one 
had a fair opportunity to express his 
opinion. Then the tellers distributed 
papers again, and so the vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer were elected in 
due order. When present the president 
presides, but as we meet each week, she 
is not always present, and her place is 
then taken by the vice-president, or sec- 
retary or treasurer according to the 
officer most promptly on hand. 

The presiding officer calls the meeting 
to order, and all standing she leads the 
society in reading the Junior Auxiliary 
membership ecard. We begin with: the 
two texts, then the two collects, then 
she starts the part in italics or large 
print, and all join in as though it were 
an answer, and so we read the right 
flap and the information on the back of 
the card. The members then sit, and 
the roll is called. The treasurer is then 
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called on for her report, which is always 
well given. Then if I have any sugges- 
tions to make, I ask the president’s per- 
mission to make a motion, which is 
usually eagerly seconded by some child, 
and the president puts the question to 
vote, asking for the right hand to be 
raised. 

Then, when. there is any special news | 
from the missionary field a brief mention 
is made of it. For instance, at the time 
of the Bishops’ meeting to elect new mis- 
sionary bishops for Kyoto, Wuhu and 
South Dakota, we spoke of this, and the 
leader at that meeting prayed that the 
Holy Spirit would lead the bishops to 
choose aright, and the children were 
asked to pray at home about it. 

Each child has a note-book. Early in 
the season they wrote that they were 
sending a box to Miss Thackara and the 
Navajo Indians. On the outline map of 
the United States, which each child had 
folded in the front of her note-book, the 
Navaje Reservation was drawn, Fort 
Defiance marked, and the name Arizona 
written in. At each meeting some in- 
formation about the climate, people, 
work, hospital, daily routine and quota- 
tions from Miss Thackara’s address or 
letters were given. When all the work 
was finished definite statements about 
the work were written in the notebooks. 
This was done as a game. On the black- 
board was written a statement and cer- 
tain words indicated by a dash for each 
letter, and the children filled in the 
words. For instance: “The nearest rail- 
way station is) Git... sks cs wemten SEES 
away.” During all the meetings they 
had a big card hung up with pictures 
of the hospital, ete., and one picture 
showed, “bringing the freight thirty-five 
miles” so the children readily filled in, 
“Gallup, thirty-five miles away.” 

After the work and study the presi- 
dent ealls on me to Jeod the children in 
the Lord’s Prayer, I say the lesser Bene- 
diction, and she dismisses the meeting. 
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Raleigh, North Carolina.......... 
HEWLETT—Trinity Church: Sp. for 
Bishop Brooke, Oklahoma, $45.31; 


Wo. Aux., Sp. for Nevada, $25..... 


HoLtis—St. Gabriel’s: Gen........-.- 
QuoaguE—Atonement: Gen.......-.26% 
Sac Harpor—Christ Church: Dom.. 

SouTHAMPTON—St. John’s: Gen...... 


MISCELLANEOUS—Anniversary Offering, 


Wo. Aux., Sp. for sewing-teacher’s 
salary, St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina........... 


Los Angeles 


Ap. $513.60; Sp. $44.94 
Corona—St. John Baptist’s S. S.: 
For St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, $2; for St. Mary’s 
School, South Dakota, $2; Sp. for 
Bishop Horner for work among 
Southern mountaineers, Asheville, 
$3; Sp. for Mission Home in Shif- 
lett Hollow, Virginia, $3.25; Sp. 
for some small school, Kearney, $2. 
CoronaDo—Rt. Rev. Anson R. Graves, 


D) Di, GOD aie cece wee ee eteh ener arerae 
HoLtLtywoop—Sp. for launch, Point 
Hope, ~Adaskacy wos sec eet retactonets = 
LA Jo“~LaA—Mrs. E.._C. Rock, for 


Bishop Aves’s work, Mexico........ 
Los ANGELES—AIl Saints’: Gen...... 
St. John’s: Gen., $285; China, $50... 
St. Matthias’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. 

Andrew’s School, Sewanee, Tennessee 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral: Wo. Aux., 

Sp. for Rev. A. R. Hoare, Alaska, 

$12.50; S. S., for support of cate- 

chist, China, $4.22; Sp. for Rev. A. 

R. Hoare for launch, Alaska, $3.99. 
Pomona—St. Paul’s: Gen., $6.57; Wo. 


Aux., Sp. for Rev. A. R. Hoare, 
Alaska (of which from Young Wom- 
an’s Branch, $6.25), $12:50....... 
WHITTIER—St.: Matthias’s: Dom. and 
EOPD.-. slats ara pai caesee Seance ererenene Sai e/aile 

Louisiana 

Ap. $911.02 
HAMMOND—Grace: Wo. Aux., Gen... 


Lucknow—Wo. Aux., Gen........... 
New ORLEANS—Christ Church: Wo. 
AU. GON. Ba ene See oe 
Free Church of the Annunciation : 
Gen. 
St. Andrew’s: 
St. George’s: 
St. Paul’s: 
offering, 


“A Member,”’ Gen...... 
Woman’s Jubilee Thank- 
Wo. Aux., Frn., $68.50; 
Miss Suthon’s salary, Kyoto, $7; 
Mrs. Evans’s salary, Alaska, $4.. 
Trinity Church: Gen., $500; Wo. Aux., 
Miss Suthon’s salary, Kyoto, $5 ; 
Mrs. Hvans’s salary, Alaska, $1.... 
SHREVEPORT—St. Mark’s: $200, S. S., 
DLT TORR Gems tence comer enone 
MISCELLANEOUS—Babies’ Branch, 
the Jack Hastwood Memorial 
Kindergartens in Japan.... 
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Maine 
Ap. $317.10 


Aucusta—St. Barnabas’s: Gen. (Ap- 
portionment; “1910-11)......5....... 
GARDINER—Christ Church: Gen...... 
Lewiston—Trinity Church 8. S.*: 
GOR ites ats cre iterate tae Runtceust ey eNels 
Miuo—St. Matthew’s: Gen........... 
ROcKLAND—S¢t. Peter’s: Gen......... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Branch Wo. Aux., 
GOIN eter siete ata nin chive aiete\ls ieee aoe 

Marquette 

Ap. $24.75 

MENOMINEE—Grace: Wo. Aux., Gen. 

ee QUETTE—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., 
(SITES = Oettone Sycht CROCE URES eae 
MISCELLANEOUS—Gen. ............. 

Maryland 


Ap. $1,010.56; Sp. $1387.00 
ALLEGHENY Co.—Holy Cross Chapel 
(Cumberland) : Dom. and Frn..... 
ANNE ARUNDEL Co.—St. Anne’s (An- 
napolis): Dom. and Frn., $47.22; 
Wo. Aux. (Apportionment, 1910-11), 
Gens 8 522,01 - for "Sti - Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang, Hankow, $1.35; 
for St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, $2... 
BALTIMORE—Ascension: Gen. (of which 
Thank-offering, $16.75), $416.75; C. 
J. B. Swindell, Sp. for St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo, $10; S. S., Mission- 


ary Society, for ‘Alice Fair” 
scholarship, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai, $40......... oicao Sicercuaea 


Christ Church: Mrs. L. E. Buck, Sp. 
for building fund for St. Paul’s Col- 


HOS Cems RORY Ole eratiarcxebens| este esd) 0.2) 6 ors) 6 
Prince of Peace: Wo, Aux., Sp. for 
Bishop Rowe, Alaska, $5; Sp. for 


St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, $5....... 
St. Thomas’s (Homestead) : 
“H. W. A.,’”? Sp. for Rev. Mr. Ancell, 
Shanghai 
“A.,” Sp. for Rev. Y. Suguira, Tokyo, 
$7; Sp. for Holy Trinity Orphanage, 
Ojigs Dokyor Shore. os so. ce 
BALTIMORE CO.—Emmanuel Church 8S. 
S. (Glencoe): For work under 
Bishop Rowe’s direction, Alaska.... 
Good Shepherd Chapel S. 8S. (Sher- 
wood): Wor teacher for St. Peter’s 
Day-school for boys, Hankow...... 
Hannah Moore Academy (Reisters- 
town), Sp. for St. Margaret’s School, 
Tokyo 
Oldfield School (Glencoe): Sp. for St. 
Margaret’s School, Tokyo.......... 
St. David’s (Roland Park): Gen..... 
Sherwood Church, Sherwood Parish: 
Tite eo SRR Fasc cgcee aah Cecchi BOREL 
FREDERICK CoO.—AIll Saints’ (Frede- 
erick) : Gen., $100; Wo. Aux., Five- 
Cent Collection, Indian, $3.25; Frn., 
S4iD ee MECKICO, DasOUst <i «0 iss 6 wens 6 
Harrorp Co.—Hmmanuel Church (Be- 
lair) : 
Howarp Co.—Good Shepherd Chapel 
CHC Ott. City eG sister cicie = 0169 oe 
St. John’s (Ellicott City) : 
Howarp AND ANNE ARUNDEL Cos.— 
Trinity Church (Jessup): “Thank- 
offering’ from his class, Sp. for 
Rev. J. Hubard Lloyd, St. Paul’s 
CONS SRP MOY Ory chaysian ciel eielleyet« lakele: aaa 


Mawr shicei sie ele la.s.'s)\61,5) 6.5, 8 6.0) 0 . 


Massachusetts 
Ap. $6,036.29; Sp. $1,089.84 


ANpDover—Christ Church: St. Mar- 
garet’s Guild, Gen....e.,+eecere é, 
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Acknowledgments 


Boston—Advent: Gen., $32.50; Sp. 
for Bishop Van Buren, Porto Rico, 
$73.81; Sp. for American Church 
Institute for Negroes, $2.50; Sp. 
for Bishop Knight, Cuba, $187.... 

Church of the Good Shepherd: Through 
Alaskan Stewards’ Association, Miss 
Woods’s educational work, Fort 
Wukon, -Alaska.*. cere nse 


ly Society, Sp. for new St. Luke’s 
Church, Settlement, Manila, Philip- 
pine’ Aslandss.j.ce ce ee ene 


Church: ‘Miss R.,’” Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Bishop Beecher, Kear- 
ney, for extension work, $100; Sp. 
for Rev. P. G@. Snow for hospital, 
Kearney, $100; Sp. at Bishop 
Thomas’s discretion, Wyoming, 
$100; Sp. for Bishop Brent, Philip- 
pine Islands (of which for Orphan- 
age of the Holy Child, Manila, $75, 
for church in native quarter, $25); 
$100; Sp. for Bishop Thurston, 
Eastern Oklahoma, for All Saints’ 
Hospital, South McAlester, $50.... 

St. Andrew’s (Orient Heights) : Dom., 
S3:60)s sr.) ohb-Osee eee eae 

St. Augustine’s and St. Martin’s: Gen. 


St. James’s (Roxbury): Martha S. 
Reed, Sp. for Porto Rico Church 
Extension Fund, $50; through Alas- 
kan S§tewards’ Association, Miss 
Woods’s educational work, Fort 
Yukon; Ataska, -$40/3S% 7. . cece cmon 

St. John’s (Roxbury): Gen.........-. 

St. John the Evangelist’s: Gen....... 

Stwlarys: > (Gens). ccce cle ree 

St. Matthew’s (South): Gen......... 

St. Peter’s (Jamaica Plain): Gen.... 

Trinity Church: Dom., $4,587.03; 


through, Alaskan Stewards’ Associa- 
tion, Miss Wood’s educational work, 


Fort Yukon, Alaska, $40.34; Wo. 
Aux., Philippines, $10; Sp. for 
Bishop Thomas, Wyoming, $5...... 
SA: Hriend2) (Geni. cs bisrcleceonersce taker es 
“A Friend,’ Sp. for Mrs. Bartter, 
Philippine tslands ihe verte crteneeretene 
BRIDGEWATER—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
BROOKLINE—S?t. Paul’s: Dom........ 
Mrs. iG, Br Dexter, Gennes aro 
CAMBRIDGE — St. John’s Memorial 
Chapel: ““A Member,” Alaska...... 
Sis Peters: Gens) Sancta rene 
W. A. DeWitt, Sp. for new St. 


Luke’s Church, Manila, 
Islands 
ConcorD—Trinity Church: Gen....... 
EVERETT—Grace: Gen. (of which St. 
Agatha’s Chapter, $2.80).......... 
FALMouTH—Church of the Messiah 
CWood's Hole): Demo 220, cee ee ce 
FRAMINGHAM—St. Andrew’s (South): 
WV 0; CAEL GOO ca dits na oso heh rena lectins 
Lincotn—St. Anne’s (South): Gen... 
Lynn—Incarnation : 
St. Stephen’s: Gen., $151.09; Mr. and 
Mrs. B. V. French, $75, Mrs. Anna 
L. Johnson, $25, Sp. for Church Px- 
tension’ Hund, Porto Ricon. i... se: 
MALDEN—St. Paul’s: Dom., $35.83; 
Indian, $7.28; Negro, $7.27; Frn., 
$54.25 
MrprorD—G@race : 
NEw BEDFoRD—Grace: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for new St. Luke’s Church, Manila, 


Philippine 


Philippine Islands, $50.28; 8S. §S., 
FTAs, ee 1h O ate aes ncwal. ci cpemomehevar ois eeouate hes 
Nrwton—Church of the Good Shep- 


herd (Waban): Woman’s Guild, Sp. 
for new St. Luke’s Church, Settle- 
ment, Manila, Philippine Islands... 
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St. Paul’s (Highland): ‘A Member,” 


Wo. Aux., Sp. for Mrs. Bartter, 
PHOS SLAMS lamuria wine otene mene 
PpaBoDy—St. Pawl’s: Gen..........4% 
SOMERVILLE—St. Thomas’s: Gen..... 
SwansEa—Wo. Aux., Sp. for  settle- 


ment playground, Manila, Philippine 
Islands 
TAUNTON—St. 
kow 
WINCHESTER—Epiphany: HE. B. Page, 
Sp. for Bishop Roots, Hankow, at 
his discretion, $100; Stewards of 
World in Boston, rent of St. Mary’s 
Mission, Moiliili, Honolulu, $40.. 


sieves FOE GR fe ses okie twee 


WosurN—Trinity Church: Dom. and 
To pees by ronaA ET Vatehe lettuy? byes Ste Ge a 
Michigan 

Ap. $523.77; Sp. $194.50 
Aprian—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 
CRG IA at tensinte re vaho hens ‘eect ehayel «nate Spel eneteeee 
Au SABLE—St. John’s: Gen......... 
Detroit—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., 
salary of Miss Bull, Kyoto, $60; 
“Harris Memorial’ scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, $15; 
“J. H. Johnson’ scholarship, St. 
Andrew’s Seminary, Mexico, $25; 
Sp. for Foreign Life Insurance 


Fund, $5; Sp. for Mrs. Littell, Han- 
kow (of which ‘Personal,’ $5), $10 
St. Andrew’s: Wo. Aux., Alaska, $15; 
Philippine Islands, $3; F. E. Adams 
Memorial, Sp. for Good Shepherd 
Hospital, Fort Defiance, Arizona, $3; 
K. W. Minor Memorial, St. Augus- 
tine’s School, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, 
St. John’s: . Aux., salary ‘of Miss 
Bull, Kyoto, $50; “Harris Me- 
morial’’ scholarship, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, . Shanghai, $15; “J. H. 
Johnson” scholarship, St, Andrew’s 
Seminary, Mexico, $15; 
Mrs. Lomax, Africa, $10: 
Blanchard” scholarship, Collegiate 
School, Cuttington, Africa, $40; Sp. 
for Foreign Life Insurance Fund, 
$5; Sp. for Mrs. Littell, Hankow, 
: Wo. Aux., salary of Miss 
Bull, Kyoto, $60; ‘Harris Me- 
morial”’ scholarship, St. 
University, Shanghai, $15; 
Johnson” scholarship, St. 
Seminary, Mexico, $25; 
art” scholarship, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai, $40; Sp. for Foreign 
Life Insurance Fund, $10; Sp. for 
Mrs. Littell, Hankow, $44......... 
St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., Gen....... 
Bast TAwAs—Christ Church: Gen... 
PontTIAc—AIll Saints’: 
SAGINAW—St. John’s 
UCT meta tense istacce eat anaor Vane or Cenacle arene 
sr. Lovis—Hmmanuel Church: Gen. . 


Andrew's 
“Jane Stew- 


YPSILANTI—St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., 
Alaska, $10; Philippines, $10; Sp. 
for Foreign Life Insurance Fund, 
$2.50; Sp. for Mrs. Littell, Han- 
ROW etd Dice ele lorb! tvs, alee. ole release de alte 

MISCELLANEOUS—WoO. Aux., General 


Offertory, Sp. for Bishop Beecher, 
RAGAN. Pha triaa -w tu vo cay Large eigen nes Maes 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Sp. for sup- 
port of Romora Emro at the House 
of the Holy Child, Manila, Philippine 
Islands 


Michigan City 


Ap. $43.16; Sp. $2.00 
Gas Crry—St. Pawl’s S, S.: Gen.:, 
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Acknowledgments 


Howre—St. James’s Chapel: Sp. 
Annie OC. Farthing Memorial, 
nana, 

Marton—Gethsemane : x 
SUZ AS GON aro. cye re eieimcet kee ene CReSenen nels: 

MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., 


Milwaukee 


Ap. $198.89 


CHIPPEWA FALLS— Christ Church: 
GROTEMG. s)'svenatap scale shears hota ate at seater sot nates 
FarrcHiup—St. David’s: Gen 
MILWAUKEE—AIl Saints’ 
CC et Min Sty a ine-cb mi ese 
St. James’s: 
St. Mark’s: 


GON 5 Si dihs «Acie os teteaete . 


Minnesota 


Ap. $217.34 


AusTIN—Christ Church: Gen........ 
CoxaTo—St. Sigfrid’s: Gen........ 5 
FAIRMONT—St. Martin’s: 
MINNEAPOLIS—St?. Andrew’s : 
St. John’s: Wo. Aux., el sa§ Memory of 

Louise Somerville,” for work of 

Mrs. Charles H. Evans, TOKYO s.c1c 0h 


St. PAut-—St. Clement’s: Gen........ 
Rep Wine—Christ Church: Mrs. 
Anna C. Josephson, $25; Miss 
Helen A. Friedrich, $25; for sup- 
port of Bible-woman, China....... 
WiInonAa—St. Paul’s: Gen............ 
Mississippi 
Ap. $30.70 
CaAnTON—Grace: Wo. Aux., Gen..... 
LAUREL—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Gen. 
LEXINGTON—St. Mary’s: Wo. Aux., 
QT iain wan cao ye erie wep 
Oxrorp—St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., Gen 
RayMonpD—St. Mark’s: Gen.......... 
Werst—St. Mary’s: Wo. Aux., Gen... 
Missouri 
Ap. $181.49; Sp. $15.00 
Sr. Lovis—Mount Calvary: Gen..... 
St. Augustine’s : (Apportionment, 
POWOSWVE) Gens ok ees, cries eee eee 
Si“ Reter es Dom, Sts. 20509 ben, 
SOST ew ct Gee eee rere eee 
MISCELLANEOUS—Rt. Rey. Daniel S. 
Tuttle, Sp. to help one family in 
_ China to get through the winter... 
Montana 
Ap. $35.25 
DILLON—S?. James’s: Frn........... 
Nebraska 
Ap. $127.95 
ASHLAND—St, Stephen’s: Gen........ 
Drcatur—Incarnation: Gen.......... 


LINCOLN—Holy Trinity Church: 
portionment, 1910-1911) Gen...... 
New Hampshire 


Ap. $280.63; Sp. $10.25 
CLAREMONT—Trinity Church: ‘‘Anony- 


mous,” Sp. for Miss Bristowe in 
Aomori, TORVOR? «a6 csrecotere «eee eae 
ConcorD—St. Paul’s School: Dom. and 
LD hs tee Heme aCe certed, Om seitiGne cee 
Kprnre—St. James’s: Gen.......... i 


LITTLETON—ATl Saints’: 
MANCHESTPR—Grace: Gen.....:..... 
PorTSMOoUTH—St. John’s: Colored.... 
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School, Lawrenceville, Southern Vir- 


Acknowledgments 173 
New Jersey Pinta, $10; Sp. for rebuilding at 
OmMord,, (TOR YOve DSi arsaedensore acer ates 25 00 
Ap. $935.58; Sp. $10.00 Mount VerNon—Ascension: Salary of 
ASBURY PARK—Trinity Church: Gen.. 43 38 Rev. C. E. Betticher, Jr., Alaska.. 14 90 
Bound Brookx—St. Paul’s: Dom. 50 00 NEw Faurz—St. Andrew’s: Gen...... 5 85 
DELAIR—Holy Trinity Parish: $5. 50, s. NEw YorK—Ascension: Gen......... 337 54 
IMP Ean CREST Marc ee ears SO, pei a" Soa 10 50 Beloved. Disciple: (Gen. ois... wae ae 16 09 
DUNELLEN—Holy Innocents’: Dom.... 22 00 Calvary: Work of St. John’s-in-the- 
_ELIZABETH—Christ Church : Gen., Wilderness, Allakaket, Alaska, $250; 
$196.08; Wo. Aux., work among Junior . Aux., Gen. $30; Girls’ 
INGETOCEEPDGIS OM chow oialc oroaiaiah oa eveere 202 93 Friendly Society, Sp. for Mrs. Bart- . 
St. John’s: Cuba, $5; Gen., $315-53.. 320 53 ter, Philippine Islands, $5......... 285 00 
EURO CTBT CI GODS aa iaie's at ayalataeiaa-s 165 68 Church Missions House Chapel: Frn., 
FLORENCE—St. Stephen’s: Gen...... 5 25 00 paliols* \Gense SLS, 00h werent 85 21 
GLADSTONE—St. Luke’s: Gen......... 5 00 Grace: Alaska, $151.38 Idaho, 
MIDDLETOWN—Christ Church : Gen.. yh Se $94.55; Sp. for Swedish work at dis- 
PLAINFIELD—Grace: Wo. Aux., by cretion of Rey. G. Hammarskold, 
“RP. F.,” Sp. for Running Expense $25; C. N. L. Wilkins, $100, Miss 
Fund of St. Agnes's Hospital, F. A. L. Hasen, $25, Sp. for Bishop 
maleizh, © North: Carolinas. i. s..0o-. 10 00 Rowe, Alaska; Committee on Mis-' 
SouTH AmBoy—Christ Ohurch: Ha- sions to Colored People, through 
waii, $2.74; Negroes, $7.22: Kyoto, St. Augustine’s League, Miss Coat’s 
$2.20; Gen. (of which Nickel Mis- salary, St. Mary’s School, Vicksburg, 
sion Society, $15), $24.59......... 86 75 Mississippi, $100; Sp. for St. 
MISCELLANEOUS—“A Friend,” for Afri- Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, North 
Gabe CALOCHISTS ts secs <i ocd ee ore sare 40 00 Carolina, $20; Sp. for Good Samari- 
peer eeuIw s GON. sieiea es Sane are e 2 00 tan Hospital, Charlotte, North Caro- 
. i lina, $20; Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
Newark e onary rk oy St. Margaret’s 
chool, Tokyo, 4 . for scholar- 
Ap. $1,414.26; Sp. $76.35 ship, Haiti guise sienpiate : a 700 93 
BLOOMFIELD AND GLEN RiIDGE—OChrist Holy Apostles’: Bishop Paddock’s 
(CEDURE IS” CRS TIE ee) GE cae eas 400 00 work, Eastern. Oregon, $22.97; 
ENGLEWoopD—St. Paul’s: Gen., $20.70; Gen., $22.97; Wo. Aux., China, $45. 90 94 
. S., Sp. toward buying dog for Incarnation. : Frn., $1,164 ; Gen., 
Bishop Rowe, Alaska, $7.35....... 28 05 $8,836; Mrs. Clinton Ogilvie, Sp. 
JERSEY Ciry—st. John’s: (Heights) : for expense of a semi-annual confer- 
For the salary of Rev. William J. ence recently held in South Dakota, 
Cuthbert, Kyoto, Japan........... 275 00 $209.22; Sp. for Bishop Thomas, 
MAbDISON—Grace: GeD..........0e eee 150 00 Wyoming, $250; Sp. for Bishop 
MAPLEWOopD—St. George’s S. S.: Gen.. 5 08 Spalding, Utah, $150; Mrs. W. L. 
MonTcLAIR—St. John’s: Gen......... 61 25 Andrews, Niobrara League, “‘Theo- 
"Mrs. F. B. Carter, Sp. for sufferers dore Crane Andrews’’ (In Memo- 
from war or floods in China, Bishop riam) (Graduate) scholarship, South 
Graves’s Fund, Shanghai.......... 25 00 Dakota, $60; “A _ Parishioner,” 
NEWARK—St, Paul’s: Gen........... 93 13 “Grace M. Lane’ scholarship, St. 
PaTERSON—St. Mark’s: Gen........ A 1 00 Mary’s School, South Dakota, $60; 
RIDGEFIELD—St. James’s: Gen....... 8 10 “Rev. H. H. Montgomery” (Gradu- 
Summit—Calvary: Gen., $400; Edythe ? ate) scholarship, South Dakota, $60 ; 
S. Gwynne’s S. S. Class, Sp. for Rev. Frederick F. Johnson’ (Graduate) 
Nathan Matthews, Cape Mount, Li- scholarship, South Dakota, $60; 
TEE CE ey Se ae renee aaa 435 00 Wo. Aux. Sp. for Bishop Thomas, 
WASHINGTON—St. Peter’s §S. S.: Sp. Wyoming, $100; Sp. for memorial 
for Rev. Robert E. Wood, Wuchang room in Bishop Thomas’s Hospital, 
1 OST SG 0 ei on a 400 Lander, Wyoming, ‘In Memory of 
MIscELLANEOUS—“A Clergyman,” Sp. Edith Moore Hyde,” $350; Mrs. 
for a new building of St. John’s Charles B. Curtis, Niobrara League, 
Church, Osaka, Kyoto........... 2 00 Sp. for Discretionary Fund of Bish- 
3 oF op of coe Dakotay edi Ol ecereasteees 11,309 22 
Japanese ission: Sp. for new build- 
New York ing, St. John’s Church, Osaka, 
Ap. $19,778.52; Sp. $2,737.43 MR oy re Sea Orie aban 2 55 
Coup SpRINGc—St. Mary’s: Gen....... 102 00 Se a a ie eee acter 
FISHKILL-oN-Hupson — St. Andrew’s: McEwen Ames, Wo. Aux, Dom. and 
2 Frn., $25; ‘“‘A. Member,’ Wo. Aux., 
Wo. Aux., Dr. Burgess Memorial Chi 10: Ss f Ri Moshi 
Fund, for “Elizabeth” scholarship, Chi & 28 ; Tok or gb. Cee 50 00 
Girls’ Training Institute, St. Paul’s CMM See oer eD te eee Oe Seat 
‘ . A St. Bartholomew’s: Wo. Aux., scholar- 
ne pala Or er eee 10 00 ship, St. Andrew’s Seminary, Mex- 
Gen y ts es 2 79 ico, $250; “Samuel Cooke” schol- 
Hype Park—St. James’s: Junior Aux., pres Oe eee eae eres 
“In Memory of Archdeacon Bur- ship St. John’s School Africa “$25: 
gess,” St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- aaa ; BER cr ts ae erteste te 
retraeid St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, $25; 
ville, Southern Virginia........... 1 00 Indian Branch, Wo. Aux., scholar- 
LARCHMONT—St. John’s: Gen........ 125 00 ship, St. Hlizabeth’s School, $60, 
MAMARONECK — St. Thomas’s: Wo. scholarship, St. Mary’s School, 
Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd Hos- $60, both in South Dakota; Domes- 
pital, Fort Defiance, Arizona....... 757 00) tic Committee, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
MatTrtTrawAn—St. Lwuke’s: Wo. Aux., Bishop Graves Clergy Fund, Kear- 
Negro, $7; Archdeacon Burgess Me- ney, $25; Sp. for Christ School, Ar- 
morial, St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- den, Asheville, $50; St. Margaret’s 
ville, Southern Virginia, $5; Sp. Society, ‘Emma W. Cooke’’ schol- 
for Bndowment Fund, Sst. Paul’s arship, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghal, 
$40 Ce ae) 605 00 


174. 


St. James’s: Dom. and Frn., $2,500; 
Wo. Aux., Niobrara League, Sp. for 
Missionary Wives’ Fund, South Da- 


HOU aR abl Opens veks shove aralceaherensnerslonetecene 
Sty Luke's Chapel: Gem. oe 0 oye vce 
St. Mary’s (Lawrence Street): Wo. 

PT eR ONES ccccatel saa tane wus (on ate. cater aa 
St. Paui’?s: (Morrisania) > Gen....... 
St. Peter’s. (Westchester): Wo. Aux., 

Miss Thackara’s salary, Arizona, 

$25; Sp. for Rev. J. W. Chapman, 

Anvik, Alaska, $1; Sp. for Miss 

Leigh, South Dakota, $10......... 
St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., St. Augus- 

tine’s League, Sp. for “St. 


Thomas” -Day, St. Agnes’s Hospital, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, $10; Mrs. 
Foster, Wo. Aux., Sp. for purchase 
of motor-boat, Alaska, $10........ 
Transfiguration: Mrs. Lawrence Will- 
iams, Niobrara League, for Choteau 
Creek, South Dakota, $100; ‘‘George 
L. Williams” scholarship, St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, South Dakota, $60... 
Transfiguration Chapel: (Apportion- 
TSK ONO 1s) i GQOMs). sstene anetate sess 
Trinity Church: Marian C. Tracy, 
UNIO EH Gimete heel stietse te Rees eeT al cel sieberoneratmelans tens 
Trinity Chapel: Miss F. H. Youngs, 
through Missionary Relief Society, 
Frn. 
Mrs. R. T. Auchmuty, Dom., $2,000; 
INGESTION SAO OOK seis: aie rsncinite ata eit eke eteke 
“A Friend,” Sp. for Book Fund at 
Educational Secretary’s discretion. . 
Mary Gertrude Edson Aldrich, 
$100, J. H. Aldrich, $100, Sp. for 
Bishop Rowe, Alaska............. 
The Misses Wisner, Sp. for famine 


BUMOrers, MOMMA st spercsc: sccreve ee cieletaie 
“A Friend,” through Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for debt, mission residence, Tsu, 


Kav OLOmNs taasaatiatcte ayeiotirene a aecttere el cee 
“A Gentleman,’ through Miss Lee, 
Mexico, $5; China, $5; Miss Alleine 


Lee, China, $5; St. Luke’s Hospital, © 


Shanghai, $5; Mexico, $5; Mrs. 
Hooker’s School, MexICOSE-S Dy pee ered 
Angus §S. Hibbard, Sp. for personal 
benefit, Bishop Kendrick, New Mex- 
ECO mmr Be schrot oF entoel este ae Poa te Pah ah eee Je eee cue 
Frank Le G. Gillies, Gen .v.o.....« 
Rev. G. A. McGuire, St. Augustine’s 
League, Sp. for St. Paul’s School, 
Lawrenceville, Southern Virginia... 
PEEKSKILL—St. Peter’s: Gen........ 
“C. R. W.,” Alaska, $1; Philippines, 
$1; Hawaii, $1; Indian, $1; Negro, 
zh 


pil mmsretchs ersten fies sovukonos Nise, blotele sa caatecete 
Port CHESTER—St. Peter’s: Wo. 
Aux., mountain missions in the 
South 


POUGHKEEPSIE—Christ Church: Gen.. 
St. Pauls; Gen... 
In His Name: 
RHINEBECK—Church of the Messiah: 
Wo. Aux., Miss Thackara’s salary, 
PHU ZOU AE et atts ‘60, aiei leew aelnr oak meee 
SCARSDALE—St. James-the-Less : 
$25; Wo. Aux., Gen., $30; Sp. for 
Rev. John D. H. Brown, St. Augus- 
tine’s. Church, Santa Monica (in be- 
half of Rey. Edw. Davis and wife), 


$1; Sp. for St. Stephen’s Guild, 
Longmont, Colorado, $1; Sp. for 
Episcopal Church Building Fund, 
Clovis, New Mexico, $1; ‘Two 


Friends,’ Sp. for Rev. A. R. Hoare, 
Point, Hope, Alaska, $5.......0..< 
SPRING VALLEY—Alvin Graff, Dom. 
gets ol eels rep,5 PHO Os OR CR Os Rae 
TuUxEDO—St. “Mary's: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
WEST PaRK—Ascension; Gen......+ 
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Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for work in 


YoNKERS—St. John’s: 
for Bishop Thomas, 
W yom s.hs ec aie ct en se srenece ies whe ners 
Through BH. G. Little, M.p., income 
from Harriet Hare Littell Fund, Sp. 
at discretion of Rev. S. H. Littell, 
FEAMEOW 6 eck sos wcities east elle au sista tae Baas 

MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., Jubilee 
Offering, Forward Movement, Frn.. 
St. Augustine’s League, Dr. Hay- 
den’s salary, St. «»gnes’s Hospital, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, $50; Sp. 
for St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Southern Virginia, $100; Sp. for 
St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, $100; Sp. for St. 
Michael’s School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, $50; Sp. for Are nee 
Bright, Savannah, Georgia, $50. 
Branch, Wo. Ax. Shri... cmiesclerctane 
Domestic Committee, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Rey. A. R. Hoare, Point Hope, 


North Carolina 


Ap. $11.89; Sp. $1.00 


ELKIN—Gallaway Memorial: Gen.... 
PirrsBoro—St. Bartholomew’s: Gen.. 
RALEIGH—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: Mr. Hauff, Sp. for a new 
church of St. John’s Church, Osaka, 
KV OO va aie lc le e/a rom ten art 
St. Mary’s School: 


Ohio 
Ap. $575.71; Sp. $54.06 


BELLEVUEB—S¢t. Paul’s: Gen.........-. 
CLEVELAND — Convocation Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for hospital, Valdez, Alaska.. 
St. Paul’s: Junior Aux., for “Julia L. 
McGrew’’ scholarship, St. Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang, Hankow, $5; sal- 
ary of Miss Elwin, Shanghai, Shs 
Alaska, $5; St. Agnes’s QGuild, 
Junior Aux. Cubans Sonu oasteenace 


St. Pawl’s (Bast): Dom. and Frn... 
CuyvyAHOGA FAaLLs—St. John’s Parish: 
Gen. 


East LiverPoot—St. Stephen’s: Gen 
FREMONT—St. Paul’s: Gen.......... 
GAMBIER—Harcourt Parish : Dom. 


GmnEvA—Christ Church; Wo. Aux., ‘for 
Oklahoma, $5; Sacramento, "$5; 


Mrs. E. W. Wright, Wo. Aux., for 
salary of Miss Elwin, Shanghai, 
BB: | 5a. vsovcrarer enenetoote ote emus Geren enenace ore 
NorwaLK—St. Pawul’s: Frn......... 
PAINESVILLE—St. James’s : Junior 
AMS “QOD satis ata 0 ete era a enneee was 
TOLNDO—Grace: Gens. vcr sevewas es 
St. Andrew’s: Gen., $10; Wo. Aux., 


for Oklahoma, $2; Wyoming, S35 
Junior Aux., salary of Miss Elwin, 
Shaenw@nal: ~Shivce.n wee eee hee Oke 
St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux., for Philippines 
Trinity Church: Gen., $100; Wo. 
Aux., salary of Miss Elwin, Shang- 
hal SHOcAe wrieverte ceive Geren eronters 
YounGsTtown—St. Andrew’s Mission: 
Jwilor Awe... Geman cen cee k aletecciee 


St. John’s: Junior Aux., 


Olympia 

Ap. $88.90 
HoquiamM—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
SEATTLE—Trinity Church: Gen...... 
VANCOUVHR—St. Luke’s: Gen,..++50 
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Oregon 


Ap. $71.67 


ASTORIA—Grace: Gen.w.¢..0..0e. eee 
ForEST GrovE—WMission : GeCecic Oe 
HILLSBORO—All Saints’; Gen....... : 
McMINNVILLE—St. James’s: 
PoORTLAND—AIl Saints’: Gen......... 
AS OCIS IOI GOMnre eta e's. eave Seale ceewere alors 
St. David's: 
WooDBURN—St. Mary’s: 


Pennsylvania 


Ap. $8,373.82; Sp. $1,775.50 


AMBLER—Trinity Church: Indian Hope 
Association, Indian, $5; Wo. Aux., 
salary of domestic missionary bish- 
op, $6; “Julia ©. Emery” scholar- 
ship, Orphan Asylum, Cape Palmas, 
= See aC Bee ee oro ee eee 

ANDALUSIA—Redeemer Chapel: Gen... 

ARDMORE—St. Mary’s: Indian Hope 
Association, Indian, $10; Wo. Aux., 
“Anna M. Stevens’ scholarship, 
Girls’ Training Institute, St. Paul’s 
River, Africa, $10; salary of do- 
mestic. missionary bishop, 

BaLa—St. Asaph’s: Wo. Aux., 
Cc. Emery” scholarship, 
Asylum, Cape Palmas, Africa, 
“Bishop Stevens” scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, $4 

BRYN MAwrR—Church of the Redeemer: 
Wo. Aux., salary of domestic mis- 
sionary bishop, $50; Frn., $2; 
“Richard Newton” scholarship, $5, 
“Mrancesca’”’ scholarship, $5, both 
in Collegiate School, Cuttington, 
Africa; “Dr. Twing” scholarship, 
$5, ‘‘Bishop Stevens” scholarship, 
$5, both in St. John’s University, 
Shanghai; ‘“‘W. Beaumont Whitney” 
scholarship, Cuba, $5; Sp. for For- 
eign Life Insurance Fund, $5; Sp. 
for Rev. Amos Goddard’s life insur- 
ance, Hankow, $5; Sp. for Miss E. 
G. Newbold, Tokyo, $2; Sp. for 
“Kinsolving’”’ scholarship, Brazil, $5; 


eeee 


Sp. for ‘John W. Wood” scholar- 
ship; Cuba, $5....<....--+.---++s- 
CHELTENHAM—St. Paul’s: Indian Hope 


Association, Indian......:........ 
CLirton HEIGHTS—St. Stephen’s: 
Aux., salary of domestic missionary 
janeinGye Peers naeeecsoney beach ae Onoab tO Lone 
GwynEepp—Church of the Messiah: 
Wo. Aux., salary of domestic mis- 
sionary bishop...........--.. oo 
JENKINTOWN—Church of Our Saviour: 
Wo. Aux., salary of domestic mis- 
sionary bishop, $20; S. S., Sp. for 
support of a kindergarten teacher, 
under Rev. Dr. Correll, Tsu, Kyoto, 


TUES Pe acer C HEC ORONO RO OOH Page irises 
ee RE John’s: Wo. Aux., 
“Bishop Stevens’ scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai....... 
Mxpra—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., “W. 
Beaumont Whitney” scholarship, 
Havana, Cuba.......-seeeercees be 
NorRIsTOWN—AIl Saints’: Wo. Aux., 


salary of domestic missionary bishop 
St. John’s: Indian Hope Association, 
Indian, $5.50; Wo. Aux., eee 


domestic missionary bishop, 

OPT ye Ole cos «) svele ovate oie ees) «ps; 41 sin) ore) ce 
Norwoop—sSt. Stephen’s: Gen..... eee 
PHILADELPHIA — Advocate Memorial: 


Wo. Aux., “Bishop Stevens’ scholar- 
ship, St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai, $5; “Pennsylvania Wo. Aux. 
scholarship, Hooker Memorial School, 
Mexico, $5........++- 
All Saints’ (Torresdale) ; Gen.......-+ 
All Souls’; For the deaf, Gen,...++++- 
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Calvary (West): Indian Hope Asso- 
CATIONS MMe Teste netsh envene cetereieiens a 
Calvary (Germantown) : Wo. Aux., sal- 
ary of domestic missionary bishop, 
$10; Sp. for Bishop Horner, Ashe- 
ville, for Christ School, Arden, $50. 
Christ, Chimcics Dom's ..ee see ere 
Christ Church (Germantown); Indian 
Hope Association, Indian, $3; Wo. 
Aux., ‘“‘Francesca’’ scholarship, Col- 
a School, Cuttington, Africa, 


Christ Church Chapel: Wo. Aux., ‘“W. - 


Beaumont Whitney” scholarship, 
Havana, Cuba, $2; Sp. for Miss E. 
Ga Newbold, Lokyowso sneer eis 
Christ Church Hospital: Gen........ 5 
Covenant: Indian Hope Association, 
$10; Wo. Aux., “Richard 
scholarship, Collegiate 
School, Cuttington, Africa, $3; Sp. 
Ay “Kinsolving” scholarship, Brazil, 
01 


Crucifixion: Wo. Aux., Sp. for scholar- 
ship, for Sarah Neal, Girls’ Training 
Institute, St. Paul’s River, Africa.. 

Limmanuel Church (Holmesburg): In- 
dian Hope Association, Indian...... 

Church of the Good Shepherd (Ken- 
sinetom): yi Gen’. pcs esis een eee 

Grace (Mt. Airy): Wo. Aux., St. An- 
drew’s Seminary, Mexico........... 

Holy Apostles’ S. S.: Sp. for work of 
Christ School, Arden, Asheville.... 

Holy Trinity Church: Dom., $3,419.72; 
Indian $chools, South Dakota, $60; 
South Dakota, $1,250; Frn., $100; 
China, $50; Wo. Aux., ‘Dr. Twing 


OC AOREt Oe UOC OOOO on oon ° 


Memorial’ scholarship, St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, $10; ‘“W. 
Beaumont Whitney” scholarship, 
Divinity-school, Cuba, $5; salary 


of Rev. Pierre H, Jones, Haiti, $5; 
Sp. for ‘Kinsolving’ scholarship, 
Brazil, $15; Sp. for ‘‘Philadelphia’”’ 
-scholarship, St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Shanghai, $5; Sp. for Rev. Amos 
Goddard’s life insurance, Hankow, 
$5; Sp. for Foreign Life Insurance 
Fund, Tokyo, $10; Sp. for St. Paul’s 
College Fund, Tokyo, $100; Mission- 
ary Bible-class, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Miss Leila Bull, for boy, Osaka, 
Kyoto, $25; S. S. Class, No. 41, Sp. 
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33 00 


00 
00 
50 
00 
50 00 
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for St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, $10.. 5,069 72 


Incarnation: Dom., $1; Gen., $70.63; 
interest upon the gift of Mary H. 
Stockton, Dom. and Frn., $61...... 

Church of the Messiah (Port Rich- 
MowG)} 2 Genii hess ccs neato eons 

Prince of Peace Chapel: Gen., $8.46; 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for ‘“Kinsolving’’ 
scholarship, Brazil, $2; Sp. for For- 
eign Life Insurance Fund, $1...... 

Resurrection : 

St. Andrew’s (Highth 
Streets): Indian Hope Association, 
Indian, $3; Wo. Aux., “Julia Cc. 
Emery” scholarship, Orphan Asylum, 
Cape Palmas, Africa, $5; ‘Fran- 
cesca” scholarship, Collegiate School, 
Cuttington, Africa, $5; “Anna M. 
Stevens Memorial” scholarship, Girls’ 
Training Institute, St. Paul’s River, 
Africa, $5; ‘Pennsylvania Wo. Aux.” 
scholarship, Hooker Memorial Schocl, 


and Spruce 


Mexico, $10; Hooker Memorial 
Schools Mexico: Gili. sie cerneees 
St. Andrew’s (West): Wo. Aux., Sp. 


for Foreign Life Insurance Fund.. 


St. Andrew’s-in-the-Field3: Dom. and 
IED ei at ute, ehelebaneateel ote sas fx Supt ilanecacererane 
St. Anna’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 


| G. Newbold, Tokyo,........... 
St. Barnabas’s (Haddington): Gen., 
$8.18; Sp. for Rev. A. Goddard’s 
Mission, Hankow, $11.........0008 


132 63 
38 00 


11 46 
60 44 


43 00 


176 


St. Barnabas’s 
Streets) ; 
St. Clement’s: Work in Salina, $13. 25: 
work among Negroes, $5; work in 


(Third and elaine 


Japan, 25 cts.; work of Rey. R. BE. 
Wood, Wuchang, Hankow, $6.70; 
Gen., $25.40; Sp. for Bishop Gray, 


Southern Florida, $12.50; Sp. for St. 
Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, $4... 
St. James’s: Indian Hope Association, 
Indian, $21; Wo. Aux., Training- 
Sr nee for Women, Sendai, Tokyo, 
5 Sere R ahaa wsdl geen dey rare a'r voyie an evotce 

St. Luke’s (Germantown) : Dom. and 
Frn., $100; Wo. Aux., salary of do- 


mestic missionary bishop, $25.5 
Training-school, Sendai, Tokyo, 
$7.25; salary of Rev. Pierre EH. 
Jones, Haiti, $5; “Dr. Twing Me- 


morial’”’ scholarship, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, $5; St. Andrew’s 
Seminary, Mexico, $10; “Julia C. 
Emery” scholarship, Orphan Asy- 
lum, Cape Palmas, Africa, $5; 
“Richard Newton” scholarship, Col- 
legiate School, Cuttington, Africa, 
$5; Training-school for Bible- 
women, Hankow, $5; Sp. for For- 
eign Life Insurance Fund, $10..... 
St. Luke’s and the Epiphany: Wo. 
Aux., salary of domestic missionary 
bishop, $100; Training-school, Sen- 
dai, Tokyo, $10; ‘‘Pennsylvania Wo. 
Aux.’ scholarship, Hooker Memorial 
School, Mexico, $10; “Bishop 
Stevens’ scholarship, St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, $10; Sp. for 
Rey. H. St. George Tucker, D.D., 
Tokyo, $100; Sp. for nurse’s sal- 
ary, St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, 
$10; Sp. for ‘‘Kinsolving”’ scholar- 
BLD ESTA Zll tk O louse tous s,s la rahaeyee: abevane 
St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux., salary of do- 
mestic missionary bishop.......... 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields: Dom., 20 
ets. 30° Ern.,, $205. Cape Palmas, 
Africa, $50; Gen., $1438.88; Junior 
Aux., Gen., $18. Aliant acai eserei mae teas) wees 

St. Martin's (Oak Lane) : Dom., 
PLU OOM esi sys ONS wo Ow ousie sincere 

St. Mary’s (Hamilton Village): Gen., 


$5; Sp. for Bishop Webb’s_ use, 
WEL Wiattkee, eb OO!s op seuspece aus die tates os 
St. Mary’s (West): Wo. Aux., salary 
of domestic missionary bishop, $10; 
“Bishop Whitaker” scholarship, St. 
John’s School, Cape Mount, Africa, 


PUM ee side catatennrnaelepere cea tials la kee 
St. Matthew’s (Francisville) : Bishop 
Brent’s work, Philippine Islands, 
POE LOK AG CIs Ope Olsen cits re) hate 6 krely : 


St. Matthias’s: Indian Hope Associa- 
tion, Indian, $4; Wo. Aux., ‘‘Rich- 
ard Newton” scholarship, Collegiate 
School, Cuttington, Africa, $2; Sp. 
fora) Rev. Dried. H. Correll, “Tsu; 
Kyoto, $15; Sp. for ‘‘Kinsolving” 
scholarship, Brazil, 

St. Michael’s: ‘‘A -Friend,’’ Gen...... 

St. Paul’s Memorial (Overbrook) : 
Alaska;..25 cts;; Dom., 25 cts, ;In- 
dian Hope Association, Indian, $10; 
Gen. (of which S. S., $56.88), 
$265.81; Sp. for Bishop Brooke, 
Oklahoma, $87.25; Wo. Aux., salary 
of domestic missionary bishop, $10; 
Training-school, Sendai, Tokyo, $6; 
Training-school for Bible-women, 
PYAMKO Wear ailiaess +s esses cels ele erent 

St. Paul’s (Aramingo): Gen....... cn 

St. Pauls (Chestnut Hill): Dom., 
$205.29; Wo. Aux., salary of domes- 
tic missionary bishop, $30; salary 
of Bible-woman, MHankow, $60; 
“Francesca” scholarship, Collegiate 
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School, Cuttington, Africa, $5; 
“Julia C. Emery’ scholarship, Or- 
phan Asylum, Cape Palmas, Africa, 


$5; “Dr. Twing Memorial” scholar- 
ship, St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai, $5; ‘“‘Bishop Stevens’ scholar- 
ship, St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai, $5; Girls’ High School, Kyoto, 
$5; Training-school, Sendai, Tokyo, 


$5; Sp. for Rev. Amos Goddard’s life 
insurance, Hankow, $5; Sp. for 
nurse’s salary, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, 
St. Peter’s: ‘‘A Member,’’ Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Miss M, J. Leigh, South Da- 
kota, $50; Wo. Aux., ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Wo. Aux.” scholarship, Hooker Me- 
morial School, Mexico, $5; ‘‘Richard 
Newton” scholarship, Collegiate 
School, Cuttington, Africa, $1.50; 
Training-school, Sendai, Tokyo, $3.50 
St. Philip’s (West): Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Rev. E. J. Lee, Anking, Wuhu, 
$4; Sp. for Rev. I. H. Correll, pD.D., 


Sy EV OCO; NDS Heratac cis ae uc aater tien eene tens 
St. Stephen’s: Wo. Aux., "Salary of do- 
mestic. missionary bishop... 2..ca:5)« 
St. Timothy’s (Roxborough) : Support 
of P. L. Urban, Shanghai, $66.73; 


Sp. for Bishop Brooke, Oklahoma, $5 
Church of the Saviour (West): Wo. 
Aux., salary of domestic missionary 


bishop, $30; “Bishop Stevens” 
scholarship, St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, $5; S. S. Primary. De- 
partment, Cape Palmas Orphan 
Asylum, and Girls’ School, Africa, 
BBO Sa Ziadie ecelicia, oeeerenta, mitvoetetensratehe 
Lion 3 Dome and Eines a asereters etelsterenetene 
T. Broom’ Belfield, Gen. occ ink csiccon 


John EB. Baird, - -Sp. for Bishop Fun- 
Sten for work in Idaho............ 


Miss Cole’s Bible-class, Miss Vir- 
ginia Mackay-Smith, $37.50, Miss 
Gladys Mackay-Smith, $37.50, Sp. 


for support of a girl in the House 
of the Holy Child, Manila, Philip- 
Pine! Wslanads;. ic. sos ecciieeanere te eee 
Miss C. C, Biddle, Sp. for Church 
Extension Fund, Porto Rico........ 
The Misses Blanchard, Sp. _ for 
Bishop Kinsolving for his work, 
southern: Brazil... oneenee ce 
Tuesday Missionary Bible- class, ‘Wo. 
Aux., Gen., $287; Sp. for Bishop 
Spalding, Utah, $150 ; Sp. for Bish- 
op Brent, Philippine Islands, $115.. 
Mrs. James S. Cox, Wo. Aux., 
“Grace” scholarship, St. 
University, Shanebaie..oe dicen cote 
PHGINIXVILLE—St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., 
salary of domestic missionary bishop. 
WAYNE—St. Mary’s: Indian Hope As- 
sociation, (nian... cuse-ces: eis eke 
WEST CHESTER—Holy Trinity Church : 
Wo. Aux., “Pennsylvania Wo. Aux.” 
scholarship, Hooker Memorial School 
Mexico, $10; St. Andrew’s Seminary, 
Mexico, $11; Training-school, Sen- 
dai, Tokyo, $15 ; Girls’ High School, 
ESViOtO}” (SOLO. <a c eeeeee eee 
MISCELLANEOUS—‘‘Mcl.,’ support of 
catechist under Rev | J. W. Nichols, 
BSRADEN Als Wi sate ais be Mis kdetne creer 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss BE, é: New- 
bold, Tokyo, $31; ‘“‘Cash,’’ Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Building Pund, St. Margaret’s 
School, Tokyo, $25; R. L. M. Mis- 
sion Study Class Alumnae, Sp, for 
S. S. work under Mrs. I. H. Correll, 
Tsu, Kyoto, $15.75; Domestic Com- 
mittee, Sp. for Bishop Brent for or- 
phanage, Manila (of which from 
Miss Katherine Newlin, $35, Miss 
Mary Newlin, $35), $70....e.+ee0. 
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Pittsburgh 


Ap. $512.09; Sp. $35.00 


BELLEVUE—Epiphany: Gen........... 
BRADDOCK—St. Mary’s Memorial: Gen. 
BUTLER—St. -Peter’s: Gen........... 
Snes Stephen’s: Dom. and 

rn. 


PITTSBURGH — Christ Church (Alle- 

SNENY))) MM Sia Co, GON ae «eine sie 
Emmanuel Church : Gen SAAS tN Siig) al Ske mn 
St. James’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 


Cuddys (Porto; RCO cracls ayesee cocoa une 


St. Peter's §. S.: Japan workers, 
RO.4G60 Undlany $4925 oie Ss. were cise es 
TARENTUM—St. Barnabas’s: Gen..... 
WILKINSBURG—St. Stephen’s: Gen.... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
salary of Miss Benny, Morganton, 


Asheville 


eee eee ee 


Rhode Island 


Ap. $855.71; Sp. $1,046.00 
ASHTON—St. John’s: Gen........... 
LONSDALE—Christ Church: Gen...... 
NEWPORT—Trinity Church: Gen...... 

“A Friend,” Sp. for expenses of T. 
L. Tsen, Hankow ee eeu R heres . 5 
PAWTUCKET—St. Pauls: 
PontTIac—All Saints’: Gen ais eee 
PORTSMOUTH AND MIDDLETOWN—St. 
Mary’s and Holy Cross: 
Ree eon, eRUreRs of the Redeemer : 
en 


Grace: Sp. for Rev. Mr. Tucker, St. 
Pra SeOOllesen TOKYO... << caus crue e 
Sia OMCCS. G's GOT voce oo ae! <, 028) use. eee e aia 
St. John’s: Sp. for St. Paul’s College 
ARORA Olae elate conde aiuscustaiereters arene wyela sve.a 
WICKFORD—St. Paul’s: Gen... ..... 
“Anonymous,” Gen 
WARODYINGUS, 9 (GONs os. < sists cca veqvesssctns 
Wo. Aux., Gen., $25; Jubilee Offer- 
ing, Sp. for St. Margaret’s School, 
PV OMPL Nt Occ destvicnal aye. dy eves inte: sue sneysicaueus a 


South Carolina 


Ap. $571.72 ; Sp. $115.70 


eres GREEN—Hoiy Cross Mission: 
en. 
CHARLESTON—Church of the Holy Com- 
munion: Wo. Aux., for Bible-woman, 
Hankew, $5; Bible-woman, Kyoto, 
$5; Sp. for mission at Saluda, Ashe- 
Wille, “Gia. aches peerstecs 
St. John’s: 


St. Luke’s: Junior Aux., $9; 
Sp. for school, Arden, Asheville, $1. 
Missionary Jubilee Fund, 
“Four Friends,” Sp. for ‘‘Wilhel- 
mina’’ scholarship, St. Marys Or- 
phanage, Shanghai.. eyel beni rene ete 

CHERAW—St. David’s: ‘Sp. “for Brazil 
FaMBhStshReNa\, vee VAG CU RERD CRON Cac RRC OE 

EASTOVER—Zion: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
“The Bight Faith Babies,’ Valle 
Crucis, Asheville, $1.15; Sp. for 
ee ete Howe” cot, St. Mary’s Or- 
pee: Shanghai, $5; for N. S&S. 

ilson Day-school, Hankow, $1.... 

FLORENCE—Trinity Church : Sp. for 
new building of St. John’s Churels 
SARA RY OLO! axe estrahs torus 

GLENN Sprincs—Calvary : “Wo. Aux., 
assistant for Miss McCullough, Porto 


"for 


ERLE Cater tts oso lo vdiob ve linea agen swale eel oun’ 
JoHN’s ISLAND—St. John’s: Wo. 
Aux., assistant for Miss McCul- 
lough, Porto Rico, $1; N. 8S. baa 
Day-school, Hankow, $2; M. 
Pinkney Fund, Wo. Aux., Bible, 
woman, Tokyo, $1 5 Gen., $10..... 
Laurens—‘‘B. B. 8.,” Gen....seeeeee 
BPARTANBURG—Advent 8. #8.°: Gen, 
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$156.02; Wo. Aux., Bishop Horner’s 
work, Asheville, $25; Bible-woman, 
Kyoto, $2; Bible-woman, Hankow, 
$5; “Margaret C. Manning” scholar- 
ship, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, 
$25; M. BE. Pinkney Fund, Wo, Aux., 
Bible-woman, Tokyo, $5; Gen., $35; 
Sp. for Saluda School, Highlands, 
Asheville, $2.50; Sp. for personal 
gift for Valle Crucis Mission, Ashe- 
ville, $50; Sp. for “Bishop Howe’’ 
— St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, 
Sale ateenahe aeons ene lene cece tot eae Rea xe, 
SUMMERVILLE—St. Paul’s: Gen...... 
Offering at Convocational Meeting, 
VO. PAIK; COTS. are) ares ies arecaretehonete 


Southern Ohio 


Ap. $394.06; Sp. $1,082.32 
CINCINNATI—Advent: Sp. for Rev. A. 
R. Hoare for launch, Point Hope, 
Alaska (of which Wo. Aux., $35).. 
Calvary: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. A. R. 


Hoare for launch, Point Hope, 
AAS a Bolas claus iis oustecceco rhe ene 
Christ Church: Gen., $374.06; Sp. for © 


Rev. A. R. Hoare for launch, Point 
Hope, Alaska (of which Wo. Aux., 
BLD) SSO Tile ie on dence ete a lsc eraonmens 
Church of Our Saviour (Mt. Auburn) : 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. A. R. Hoare 
for launch, Point Hope, Alaska.... 
Convocation Offering at December 
meeting, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Rev. A. 
R. Hoare for launch, Point Hope, 
Alaska 


E. Worthington, Sp. for fund for 
Bishop Kendrick’s family, New 
INES RICO! us ele ssve nis. lees aoe whe a aktangn tes eee 


CoLuMBuS—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: Sp. for Bishop ee New 
Mexico, $7; S. S.,* Gen., 

Trinity Church : Sp. toward Pavehine 
expenses of Rev. Messrs. Deloria and 
Holmes, South Dakota, $40; Sp. for 
Rev. A. R. Hoare for launch, Point 
Hope, Alaska, $61; Sp. for Bishop 
Kendrick’s family, New Mexico (of 
which F. P. Alberry, $54.50, Laura 
P. Mitchell, $100, Jean A. Mon- 
sarrat, $20, Theodore Irving Reese, 
$5, Mary J. Hubbard, $10, R. N. 
Hubbard, $10, Ellen G. Whiting, $15, 


Ada M. Phillips, $5, Robert D. 
Brown, $5) ,) ($224:500 sear 
S. P. Bush, Sp. for use of Bishop 


Kendrick’s family, New Mexico. 


eee. 


Southern Virginia 


Ap. $277.56; Sp. $40.00 
Co.—S. a Patteson (Sweet 
Gen. 


AMHERST 
Briar) : 
BEDFORD 


Co —St. ‘Jonn’s (Bedford 
City): Gen. (of which Peak’s 
Branch, Wo. Aux., $5) 

BRUNSWICK Co.—St. Andrew’s, Gram- 
mer Parish (Lawrenceville) : Gen... 

CAMPBELL CO.—Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Moore Parish (Evington) : 
Dom. and 


St. Paul’s (Lynchburg): Sp. for fam- 
ine sufferers in China............. 
Ler Co.—S. S. (Keokee) : Gen....... 


LUNENBURG Co,—St. John’s, Cumber- 
land Parish (Lawrenceville) : Gen.. 
NANSEMOND Co.—St. Paul’s (Suffolk) : 


DIOS clathte atatevaaee eeH ae aee Weld vce iss 
NorFOLK Co. one Luke’s (Norfolk) : 
Woman’s Guild, ‘“Edmonia Neilsen 


Memorial Gift,” Gen., $10; “A Mem- 
ber,” Sp. for famine sufferers in 
China, $2; Sp. for church at 
coy Tokyo, Biaieleicle.s 610 o-0:6. vlevsieve 
Mrs, J, D. Letcher (Norfolk), Wo, 
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STANDING ROCK MISSION—St. Eliza- 

DECh Ss = WORD. ex. ca eiarein ie ele ee 
Offering at Ogilvie Conference, held in 


St. Mark’s, Aberdeen, Gen........ 
FLANDREAU—Redeemer: Gen......... 
HurLEY—Grace S. S.: Gen.......... 


Stoux FALLS—A/ Saints’ School 8S. S.: 
Bishop Graves’s class, for the Bliza- 
beth Bunn Hospital, Wuchang, Han- 
PG) MOU CORI or cre ec ores 

Calvary: Indian, $17.77; Gen., $18.42. 


Spokane 
Ap. $23.30; Sp. $10.00 
DAYTON—Grace? Geis 66 eels sels 
Rostyn—Calvary: Gen............. 


SPOKANE—Al) Saints’: Wo. Aux. mem- 
ber, Sp. for Point Hope, Alaska.... 


The Philippines 


Ap. $71.00 
Manraa—St. Mary and St. John’s: 
Babies” “Aux... (Gen Jee cs esca sl ernterete 
St: Ti Stephentss” en ws cae swe crete ce alter 
Cathedral’ Missions: Gen............ 

Utah 

Ap. $56.39 
Fort DUCHESNE MISSION—Gen....... 
LoGAN—St. John’s: Gen...........- 
Satr LAKH Crry—sSt. Paul’s: Gen., 
$17.49; L. S. Austin, Japan, $10.. 
VERNAL—St. Paul’s: Gen. ...cccccece 

Western Colorado 

Ap. $2.50 
GaTBway—‘‘'A Member,” Gen........ 

Wyoming 

Ap. $47.81 
BUFFALO—St, Luke’s: Dom.......... 
CASPER—St. Mark’s: Dom.......... 
Copy—Christ Church: Dom $7.10; 


Gublay: Gon ena «a aaies sere oronea ores 
Fort WASHAKIn—WMission: Gen...... 
GLENROCK—Ohrist Church: Gen...... 


POWELL—St. John’s: Dom........ 
TORRINGTON—WMission: Gen....... 
WHEATLAND—Mission: Dom....... 


WIND RIvER—Shoshone Indian Mis- 
BONS Gon ceases ey etersiarese ee okere 
Church of the Redeemer: Gen.,...., 


GORE a jag pia toi a take vas ise chuiane tar oar 
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} ,ESann, yi ; Al i Associati f the Episco- 
Foreign Missionary Districts — Atvmni Association of Cannbuidee: 


Ap. $349.77 ale peg He se for salary f Rey. 
Udlew, Dyiesa, PlemicOwicercesneeerecs 287 50 
Germany League for Bastern Oregon, Sp. for 
MunicH—Ascension: Medical Work, Bishop Paddock, Eastern Oregon.. 65 00 
IBY Gl nccie Orr ae ee e 24 77 Family Missionary Box No. 5,726 
Frn., $12.65; Mite-chest No. 29,- 
China SOD DOMs MSO: OO) arrester ae etnies 22 00 
Hankow—Emily L. Ridgely, Gen.... 30 00 
Italy ; 
RomE—HEstate of Madame _ Fedels, Legacies 


Dom., $122.50; Frn., $122.50; Rev. 


and Mrs. Harry W. de Nancrede, for W. Mass., PirrsrisLp—Hstate of 
work of Rev. Mr. Clapp at Bontoc, Parker) I. Hall, Domi., $27.12'; 
Philippine Islands, $50 Bt alll Sake Spars Pe 5 295 00 Frn., $27.11 ese wwrec eee cee ecene 54 23 


L. I., Brooktyn—Estate of Warren 


. C. Hubbard, Dom., $250; Frn., 
Miscellaneous we” seine: Byte 500 00 
3 ASS., ILTON—Hstate of Mary L. 
Ap. $11,066.17; Sp. $502.67 Peabody (to be invested)........ 18,750 00 
Specific Deposit, $15,614.21 E. CAROLINA, BEAUFORT—Hstate of 
Interest, Dom.; $2,097.89;  rn., Rev. EH. M. Forbes, Dom., $9.62; 
$1,422.41; Gen., $1,236.37; Sp., APT» (SOON sha hracercbseyet ae cnet eber eaekete 1oe23 
$437.67; Specific Deposit, $15,- L. I., Great Neck—Estate of Miss 
OM ewathe) beet Molntn Inlacccursiatsiok’. aelsvomare 20,808 55 Mary R. King (to be invested), in- 
MISCELLANEOUS — United Offering, come for use of the Society...... 23 44 
Wo. Aux., to September Ist, 1912, Mass., NEwton—Hstate of S. Edward 
WOn.. $o,0005 Frn.> $3,000... 22. 6,000 00 Warren, to the-Society.......... 250 00 
Receipts trom,all, sources for the woth ti. 65.04. c piss sare ete late be Sete scelomin et $115,199 48 
AMOUR EDTe VIOUS! VACKNOWILEA ZOU. ceria sicjewienls oes haa.’ svelte for way we sists 191,231 32 
Potal-from/all/sources since September Ists.ccc.. 5c. he ccvs see tecsuene ene $306,430 80 
Received Amounts 
Receipts divided according to purposes during previously Total 
to which they are to be applied December Acknowledged 
1. Applicable upon the appropriations of the Board. $ 68,918 21 $ 97,977 57 $166,895 78 
2. Legacies, the disposition of which is to be deter- 
mined by the Board at the end of the fiscal year 823 46 25,811 05 26,634 51 
8. Special gifts forwarded to objects named by donors 
in addition to the appropriations of the Board 11,070 16 25,127 29 36,197 45 
4. Legacies for investment....... Micratave lace ante ater Neste 18,773 44 30,000 00 48,773 44 
DM SMECHIG mW ODOSLLSS orate jio7e, 6: clalte. ah ora tole) eba\rouaitenjes ailaliavatere 15,614 21 12.315 41 27,929 62 
OCA chats yaks gore tere esayeisithls Oita eve ve iors ad $115,199 48 $191,231 32 $306,430 80 


Total receipts from September ist, 1911, to January ist, 1912, applicable upon the appropria- 
tions, divided according to the sources from which they have come, and compared with the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. Legacies are not included in the following items, as their 
disposition is not determined by the Board until the end of the fiscal year. 


OFFERINGS TO PAY APPROPRIATIONS 


To Jan. 1, To Jan.1, 
911 


Source 1912 1 Increase Decrease 

MeeINOI  “CONSTCS ALONG. o:5. 6 racaeoie vie des wus oie (eens S486 17S 215. $286,758 SO) = ae errs clone $ 580 05 
2. From individuals....... Sauavake | cyenace Wisuttensieuese ce 16,243 63 19: 696 S-* wage aca 8,452 55 
8. From Sunday-schools............ 5,190 02 2134) COP Sta bo, SS) sais elaete 
4. From Woman’s Auxiliary 15,398 59 12,191 53 BO MnOG se crite piers 
ELTON MOT AY Cr MVE OV CULGIE cy sy oles ore)», ote lol ssaalione 10) ie letereta as s/t Deb O DOs swenetrices ; 5,555 00 
GM ESRO LD STILCV OSU y's terrelesescneiele ain ete. cnc Toneiqorsimieare 19,538 52 DO ASSU 25s oes aere 944 73 
PaOMISCOLLANCOUS 1 LCCINIS ore cajaie disks 0 aes sip aienre fecal 346 27 STON Gliese char ote - 533 04 
SOTA Sone ole ee ene cane deeas $142,895 FS $U4S,298 iG ee cert ore $5,402 9 

8. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering........ 24,000 00 ZA) OONOORmaaretelecckstee: Uerereie es See 
ED EEN Sats. ahs er evens iat acecalalesle Serer ekenolatess STG OOO al Sie Lo Lidia oo Gund Ome meetateasr Shee $5,402 98 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER ist, 1911, TO AUGUST 31sz7, 1912 
Amount Needed for the Year 
; $1,321,118 47 


1. To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroads...... 
2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the CUVTEM swotlierens ciske nels «2 +10 172,003 99 


$1,493,122 46 
166,895 78 


$1,326,226 68 


FEEL Grae ann sesomnmi sya rate) a een alee an llay9;-of in His De ce cern e eee ee ene 
Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations. .........+.+..+eee seers 


Amount needed before August 31st, 1912......+--++54- ha one's | -o REO 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass.. 


1 


FACULTY 


Rev. George Hodges, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Dean 
Homiletics and Pastoral Care, and Liturgics 
Rev. Henry Sylvester Nash, D.D. 
Literature and Interpretation of the 
New Testament 
Rev. Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, D.D. 
Literature and Interpretation of the 
Old Testament 
Rev. Edward Staples Drown, D.D. 
Systematic Theology 
Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn 
Ecclesiastical History 
Rev. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, D.D. 
History and Religion of Israel 
Mr. Robert A. Woods 
Sociology 
Mr. William Alden Paull 


: Music and Reading 


Access without charge to Harvard Unversity 
libraries and many courses of special lectures. 
Men prepared to meet present problems, the- 
ological and social. Opportunities for city mis- 
sion work in Boston under experienced direction. 

For Catalogue or other information apply to 
the DEAN, : 


The Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 
Rev. WILLIAM M. GROTON, S.T.D., Dean. 
Systematic Divinity. 
Rev. A. D. HEFFERN, D.D., 


New Testament Literature and 
Language. 


Rev. LUCIEN M. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 
Liturgics, Church Polity and Canon 
Law. 


Rev. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., Old Testament Literature and 
Languages. 


Rev. GEORGE C. FOLEY, D.D., 
Homiletics andjPastoral Care. 


Rev. J. CULLEN AYER, Jr., Ph.D., 
Ecclesiastical History. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN 
TO THOSE PREPARING FOR 
THE MISSIONARY FIELD : 
EXCHANGEABLE CREDITS WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


For Catalogue send to the Dean. Rev. WILLIAM 
M. GROTON, S.T.D.. 5000 Woodland Ave., or 
the Secretary, Rev. W. ARTHUR WARNER, 
Church House, rothand Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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The 
General Theological 
Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. 
Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 


This is the only Seminary under the 
control of the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church. 

The regular Course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological train- 
ing, and Students, after the first year, 
may specialize in certain Departments. 

Students may, without extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and 
Faculty, attend certain courses at 
Columbia University. 

Scholarship aid is given when needed. 

For details address i 

THE DEAN, 
1 Chelsea Square, 


Phillips House 


Massachusetts Avenue, near Beach | 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The above is strictly a family house, contain- 
ing all the modern improvements, including 
elevator running to street level. The situation 
of the house commands a view of the ocean. 
The management has been successful in its 
efforts to supply the best food that comes to 
the market, and has been rewarded by increased 
patronage from year to year. 


Booklet on request 
F. P. PHILLIPS. 


